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One of the most beautiful backdrops of the Civil 
War, the Shenandoah Valley was known as the 


* “bread basket” of the South. The area was not 


only a vital source of provisions for the 
Confederacy, but also a key strategic location as a 
possible northern invasion route. In command of 
southern forces in the Valley was General 
Thomas J. Jackson along with his friend and cav- 
alry commander Lt. Colonel Turner Ashby. It was 
Jackson’s responsibility to keep three Federal 
armies operating in his area from reinforcing 
Federal General George B. McClellan’s offensive 
against Richmond. 


During the month of February 1862 Jackson*and 
his force camped around Winchester with Ashby 


_and his cavalry guarding the Potomac from the 


~ 


Blue Ridge to the Alleghanies. To keep the. 


Federals off-balance, Jackson engaged in one of 
his favorite pastimes, that of tearing up railroads. 
The “Old Railroad Wrecker” as some would call 
him, gleefully worked on destroying the 
Winchester and Potomac railroad line, that ran 
from Winchester north towards Harpers Ferry. 
“He seems to think he has special mission on 
earth,” a worn out South Carolinian captain 
wrote of Jackson’s penchant for destroying rail- 
roads. In strategic locations along the Valley, rails 
were removed, cooked over a fire, and wrapped 
around trees with every cross tie burned. As 
resources and replacement parts for railroads 
became scarce, Confederate railroad officials 
asked that rails be saved. General Jackson then 
ordered his troops to remove the iron rails and 
have them hauled south to be used again. 


Resting near Opequon Creek upon their famous 
mounts, Little Sorrel and Tom Telegraph, General 
Jackson and Lt. Colonel Ashby ponder over a map 
of the Valley to plan their next chess move in the 


serious game against their opponent. 
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Detail from Currier & Ives’ depiction of the 
Battle of Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. 
(“Voices of Gettysburg” page 12) 
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Map detail of the Tygart River Valley. 
(“West Virginia 1861” page 44) 
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General John A. Logan, field commander 
at the Battle of Ezra Church. 
(“A Human Hurricane on Horseback” page 70) 
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Editorial 


FOREVER 


North & South reader Carol Gurley Bullock of San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, sent us the speech reproduced below, given by her great-grand- 
father, Paul Sauber, to a gathering of Union veterans at Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, on May 30, 1911.1 thought the speech so moving, its re- 
gard for fallen comrades so timeless, that I have turned over this issue’s 
editorial column to it—in effect allowing a Civil War veteran to ad- 
dress the magazine’s readers directly. If anyone has a similar Confed- 
erate eulogy, please submit it. 


ee 


The past as it were, rises before me like a dream, Comrades, fifty 
years ago, as we were in the great struggle for national life. We hear 
the sound of preparation, the music of the boisterous drum, the sil- 
ver voices of heroic bugles. We see thousands of assemblages and 
hear the appeals of orators. We see the pale cheeks of women and the 
flushed faces of men, and in those assemblages we see the dead Com- 
rades whose dust we have covered with flowers. We lose sight of them 
no more. We were with them when they enlisted in the great Army of 
the Union. We saw them part with those they loved. Some were walk- 
ing for the last time in quiet woody places with the maidens they 
adore. We hear the whisperings and the sweet vows of eternal love. 
Some were receiving the blessings of old men. 

Some were parting with Mothers who hold them and press them 
to their hearts again and again and say nothing, and some were talk- 
ing with wives and endeavoring with brave words spoken in the old 
tones, to drive away the awful fear. We see them part. We see the wife 
standing in the door with the babe in her arms, standing in the sun- 
light, sobbing. At the turn of the road a hand waves. She answers by 
holding high in her loving hands the child. He is gone, and forever, 
Comrades. 

We were with them as they marched proudly away under the 
flaunting flags, keeping time to the wild, grand music of war. March- 
ing down the streets of the great cities, through the towns, across the 
prairies, down to the fields of battle, to do their duty for the eternal 
right. We were with them one and all. We were by their side on all the 
glory fields, on all the weary marches. We stood guard with them in 
the wild storms and under the quiet stars. We were with them in 
ravines splattered with blood, in the furrows of old fields. We were 
with them between contending hosts unable to move, wild with thirst, 
the life ebbing slowly away among the withered leaves. We see them 
pierced by balls and torn with shells in the trenches of forts, and in 
the whirlwind of the charge where men become iron, with nerves of 
steel. 

These Comrades are dead, they are at rest. They sleep in the 
land they helped make free, under the flag they rendered stainless; 
under the solemn pines the sad hands lock, the tearful willows, the 
embracing vines, they sleep beneath the shadow of the clouds, care- 
less alike of Sunshine or Storms, each in the windowless palace of 
rest. Earth may run red with other wars—they are at peace. In the 
midst of battle, in the roar of Conflict, thousands found the serenity 
of death. 

Ihave one sentiment for the Comrades, living and dead—Cheers 
for the living, and Tears for the dead. 


In his anti-U.S, Grant diatribe appearing 
in North & South, Volume 7, #5, Shawn Verdine 
contends that Grant’s assault on Vicksburg was 
the fourth worst of the war in terms of casu- 
alties incurred, after Fredericksburg (13,000), 
Cold Harbor (7,000), and the Crater (3,800). 

First of all, Verdine overstates the losses 
in the Federal frontal attacks at Fredericksburg 
and Cold Harbor. Second, he conveniently 
overlooks the following Civil War assaults: 
Gaines Mill (9,600 casualties), Franklin 
(6,700), Pickett’s Charge (6,500), and Malvern 
Hill (5,500). Of course, these were Confeder- 
ate assaults, so I reckon they do not count. 

As for Verdine’s crack about Stonewall 
Jackson not being able to destroy his oppo- 
nents in the Shenandoah Valley because “they 
usually ran,” I would be remiss if I failed to 
point out that the Yankees certainly did not 
run at Kernstown, where they whipped 
Jackson’s butt, or at McDowell, where a small 
Federal force, attacking uphill against supe- 
rior numbers, nearly won the battle, inflict- 
ing heavier losses on Jackson than they sus- 
tained in the process. 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, New York 
LEE’S DEFENSES 

On page 42 of the article “Second-guess- 
ing Bobby Lee” by Mark Grimsley, Vol. 7, #4, 
the author states that “Beauregard did not 
know, as Lee surely did, that a good defensive 
position was available behind the North Anna 
River, where high bluffs on the southern bank 
handily dominate the northern bank.” 

The truth is that the northern bank was 
higher and dominated the southern bank 
along the river except for the area of Ox Ford. 
Because of this, Lee, at the suggestion of his 
engineer Major General M.L. Smith, adopted 
his famous “inverted V” defense by which both 
flanks were drawn back in a V, and a line at 
the river along Ox Ford was held in the center. 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
| Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com, 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


This does not negate the author’s coun- 
terfactual argument, but it does imply that a 
river defense per se was not strong. 

—Edward Downing, via email 


MISTAKEN I.D.s 

Having incorrectly identified a photo of 
General Halbert Paine as General Eleazer Paine 
twice (first in Volume 7, Num- 
ber 3, p. 35; second in the most 
recent issue of NexS), I feel it’s 
time to set the record straight. 
Perhaps the problem lies in the 
fact that Halbert Paine’s middle 
name is Eleazer, perhaps not. 
Both photos in both issues of 
NeéS are, in fact, that of General 
Halbert Paine. Since Halbert 
Paine was a superb general and 
Eleazer was not, the former de- 
serves to be identified correctly. 

Perhaps a synopsis of Hal- 
bert Paine’s service during the 
Civil War is in order. Paine, who 
had been partnering as a lawyer in Milwaukee 
with Carl Schurz, began his Civil War career 
in Madison, Wisconsin, drilling troops at 
Camp Randall. In July he was ordered to Camp 
Utley at Racine and placed in command of the 
then forming 4th Wisconsin Infantry. Colo- 
nel Paine commanded the regiment during the 
remainder of 1861 up until the Battle of Ba- 
ton Rouge in August 1862. Immediately prior 
to that conflict Paine had been placed under 
arrest by Brigadier General Thomas Williams 
for refusing to obey General Order No. 46, 
which stated that runaway Negroes “be turned 
from camps and garrisons out beyond the lim- 
its of their respective guards and sentinels.” 
Williams, whom Paine despised—as did most 
of the volunteer soldiers under the former's 
command—was killed during the Battle of 
Baton Rouge, whereupon “Beast” Butler im- 
mediately ordered Paine released from arrest 
in New Orleans and sent to Baton Rouge to 
assume command of the bloodied garrison. 
After he had ably fortified the city against fu- 
ture attack, Paine and his force were recalled 
to New Orleans and ordered by Butler to burn 
the city (with the exception of the Orphan 
Asylum, Deaf and Blind Institute and the State 
Library) to the ground immediately prior to 
his exodus. Paine refused to follow this order 
and sent a dispatch to Butler convincing the 
latter that the city would be useful to Federal 
military operations in the future. As a result 
the city was saved, “for which,” William DeLoss 
Love, author of Wisconsin in the War of the 
Rebellion, writes, “the people of Louisiana may 
forever be grateful to the generous heart of 
Colonel Halbert E. Paine.” Paine eventually 
rose to command a brigade and then a divi- 


Eleazer Arthur Paine (left) and Halbert Eleazer Paine. 


sion in Nathaniel Banks’ XIX Corps and saw 
action at Bisland, Louisiana, and Port Hudson, 
where he was seriously wounded. 

After the war Paine served three terms in 
Congress. He died on April 14, 1905, at the 
age of seventy-nine, and is buried in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. 

—Mike Martin, via email 


BOTH GENERALS IN BLUE 
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I love your magazine but there is an error 
on page 9 of “Knapsack,” Vol. 7, No. 6: Falling 
Waters/Haynesville are located in what was at 
that time the state of Virginia (the area is now 
part of West Virginia), not Maryland. This is 
about ten miles north/northeast of Martins- 
burg, West Virginia. 

—Jim Horner, Martinsburg, West Virginia 
Ep. Thanks for the corrections. 


OVERLOOKED 

Gordon Rhea’s treatment of Grant’s Over- 
land Campaign (“The Overland Campaign of 
1864,” Vol. 7, No. 4] is admirable. That’s no 
surprise. However, like others who have writ- 
ten on the subject, he makes no mention of 
the Battle of Cloyd’s Mountain on May 9, 1864. 

Part of Grant’s “grand offensive” included 
sending three brigades (about 6,500 men) 
under Brigadier General George Crook into 
southwest Virginia with the objective, among 
others, of cutting the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad by destroying a bridge over New 
River. The objective was achieved, but not be- 
fore a brief but bloody engagement at Cloyd’s 
Farm near Dublin in Pulaski County. Confed- 
erate brigadier general Albert Jenkins was 
mortally wounded and Brigadier General John 
McCausland succeeded to the command of 
about 2,400 men hastily assembled from home 
guard units and an infantry brigade that was 
about to embark to the Shenandoah Valley to 
oppose General Franz Sigel’s forces. 

Cloyd’s Mountain (sometimes know as 
Cloyd’s Farm) was the most significant battle 
fought in southwest Virginia. Union losses to- 
taled about 690 (ten percent of those engaged), 
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Confederate losses about 540 (over twenty per- 
cent of those engaged). 

There is much more to tell about Cloyd’s 
Mountain and its aftermath, but my point here 
is that Crook’s invasion into southwest Virginia 
should be a part of any comprehensive treat- 
ment of Grant’s Overland Campaign. 

—John A. Carnahan, Columbus, Ohio 
GORDON RHEA RESPONDS: 

True enough the movement that led to the 
Battle of Cloyd’s Mountain was one of anum- 
ber of subsidiary operations. My article, how- 
ever, focused on the role of the Army of the 
Potomac. 


MYTH 

I don’t know if you want responses to re- 
sponses, but I noticed that Mr. Schmidt’s com- 
ment on Whistler in the latest issue of North & 
South {“Crossfire,” vol. 7, # 6] perpetuates two 
myths.* 

Whistler made up the story about failing 
to become a major general because he mis- 
identified silicon years after his West Point 
days. Colonel C.W. Larned, a professor at the 
academy, told Whistler’s first biographers in 
1906, “The silicon story I find has some pro- 
totypes in other cases of noted graduates. It is 
curious to trace the illigitimacy of jokes con- 
nected with celebrities. A noted author and 
graduate is reported to have made the same 
jokelet regarding another chemical.” Whistler 
makes no reference to the incident in his re- 
quest to be reexamined. Also, Professor Bailey 
was back on duty by 1854, when Whistler 
failed the course, so he likely would have had 
some say in the results, even had Huse con- 
ducted the exam. 

In any event, Colonel Robert E. Lee, as 
superintendent of the academy, made the fi- 
nal decision to dismiss Whistler, and he did so 
based largely on Whistler’s excessive number 
of demerits. Lee noted that the chemistry exam 
“was considered a complete failure,” but he 
emphasized that Whistler’s lack of discipline 
and slovenly conduct had been his undoing. 
Lee was personally fond of Whistler, and he had 
saved his bacon in the past. However, on this 
occasion, Lee stated sadly that Whistler was 
entitled to no “further indulgence.” He con- 
cluded, “I can only regret that one so capable 
of doing well should have neglected himself & 
must now suffer the penalty.” 

—Daniel Sutherland, University of Arkansas 
* Note: see “Whistler’s War” in “Knapsack,” 
volume 7, #2. 
SLAVERY 

Chandra Manning, in “Our Liberties and 
Institutions” [vol. 7, #6], has presented an in- 
teresting, though not unique, thesis as to what 
soldiers thought about the causes of the Civil 
War. One interpretation of Confederate letters 
is omitted from her argument, an omission for 
which I suggest a correction. In offering this 
addition I wish to make a distinction between 
active opposition to abolitionism and active 


support of slavery. This is a fine distinction but 
a significant one. 

For many people in the South the issue was 
not merely that abolitionists wished to end sla- 
very, the issue was also the means to be used to 
accomplish that end. The Dred Scott decision 
by the Supreme Court left no quick, legal, 
peaceful means by which slavery could be 
ended. After “Scott” abolitionists could pursue 
the slow and uncertain paths of replacing Su- 
preme Court Justices to secure a majority who 
would overturn the decision, or they could 
advocate a constitutional amendment that 
would accomplish that goal. Please note, either 
of these actions had a better chance of success 
with the South out of the Union. Indeed, it was 
the passage of a constitutional amendment 
(13th) before the readmission to the Union of 
Southern states that legally ended slavery. If 
abolitionists were not willing to move slowly 
in utilizing these legal, peaceful means, the only 
choice remaining was that of illegal violence. 

An analogy may be made with the Right- 
to-Life movement. Roe vs. Wade has left no 
quick, legal, peaceful means of ending abor- 
tion. The only available means of opposition 
are replacement of Justices, constitutional 
amendments, or violence; the same choices left 
abolitionists after Dred Scott. 


ry 


If abolitionists, like the preponderance of 
the Right-to-Life movement, had remained 
within the law Southern reaction would likely 
have been more tolerant. But abolitionists were 
not content to remain within the law. The Fu- 
gitive Salve Law was met with resistance and 
slaves were encouraged to run away from 
slaveowners. While morality might justify such 
encouragement, the law viewed these acts as a 
conspiracy to commit grand larceny. To con- 
tinue my analogy, while some persons may 
approve of bombing an abortion clinic, such 
an act is still illegal, no matter what moral ar- 
guments are used to support it. 

John Brown took up the use of violence at 
Harper’s Ferry as a means of ending slavery. 
His actions, “a fire bell in the night,” evoked in 
the South memories of the war that achieved 
Haitian independence and of Nat Turner’s re- 
bellion. These events had been marked by ar- 
son, slaughter, and worse. Abolitionists, sup- 
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ported by Northern writers, ministers, intel- 
lectuals, and politicians, were perceived to be 
advocating visiting similar scenes on the South, 
all in the name of a higher morality. Lincoln, 
by remaining largely silent on the matter dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1860, did 
nothing to ease these fears. 

The language in Confederate letters that 
shows a fear of violence if abolitionism was not 
restrained supports this point. If there is an 
element of racial fear in these letters there is 
also an element of fearing those who would 
stir up racial violence. 

Therefore, opposition to abolitionism and, 
to that extent, support for the status quo of 
slavery, was one Southern response to a threat 
of domestic terrorism. To support the status 
quo was to uphold law, order, and domestic 
tranquility. This point should not be over- 
looked in a discussion of the causes of the war. 

—Michael R. Bradley, Tullahoma, Tennessee 


CHANDRA MANNING RESPONDS: 

First, I would like to thank Mr. Bradley for 
his thoughtful comments, which show that 
there will always be room for fruitful discus- 
sion about soldiers and the war. He is exactly 
right that the overarching premise about 
slavery’s centrality to the war is nothing new; 
historians have known for a 
long time that without slavery, 
there would have been no Civil 
War. What we really haven’t un- 
derstood, and one of the things 
I have tried to explain about 
Confederates, is just why 
nonslave-holding white South- 
ern men would fight a war that 
they knew was waged in defense 
of slavery. I think that the way 
to understand that is to under- 
stand how indispensable white 
southern men sincerely be- 
lieved black slavery was to the 
safety and well-being of their families, to the 
pursuit of their interests, and to their very iden- 
tity as men. 

What I hear in thousands of Confederate 
letters, diaries, and regimental newspapers tells 
me that trying to argue that for Confederates 
the war was about law-and-order distinct from 
slavery is like trying to play soccer without the 
ball. The issue was not how slavery would go 
away, because they honestly believed that there 
was no way the absence of slavery could hap- 
pen peacefully. Slavery was all that separated 
them, they believed, from an explosion of vio- 
lence that would completely upend everything. 
(In fact, one mistake made by the early Repub- 
lican Party was its belief that nonslaveholding 
white Southerners could be won over to the 
gradual, peaceful disappearance of slavery by 
telling nonslaveholders that slavery enriched a 
few at their expense; when North Carolinian 
Hinton Rowan Helper (continued on page 94) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsac A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 

> Although the 54th New York Infan- 
try was composed overwhelmingly of 
recently immigrated German-Ameri- 
can Christians, the men elected a Jew- 
ish chaplain, also a recent German 
immigrant. 

> In the aftermath of Bull Run many 
rumors circulated—on both sides— 
to help explain or excuse the stunning 
Confederate victory, among the more 
amusing of which was that General 
Pierre G.T. Beauregard had person- 
ally reconnoitered the Union lines in 
the guise of an Irish laborer. 

> The results of a plebiscite on January 
2, 1861, in Georgia on the question 
of secession were never published, 
probably because about forty-eight 
percent of the voters opposed leav- 
ing the Union, in some areas as many 
as seventy-five percent. 

> Asa young man Robert E. Lee was so 
inveterate a reader that during the 119 
days between January 26 and May 24, 
1828, in his third year at West Point, 
in addition to the required readings 
and assignments, he borrowed fifty- 
two books from the academy library. 

> For Christmas 1861 each soldier from 
Rhode Island received a new pair of 
socks and a new pair of warm woolen 
mittens, all donated by the grateful 
citizens of their state. 

> Having decided that the intense fire 
with which First Lieutenant Alonzo 
Cushing’s battery was replying to the 
Confederate bombardment that pre- 
ceded Pickett’s Charge on July 3, 1863, 
was having little effect, Captain John 
G. Hazard told that gallant officer, 
“Young man, are you aware that ev- 
ery round you fire costs the govern- 
ment $2.67?” 


We make every effort to check the accu- 
racy of anecdotes published in “Knap- 
sack,” but many were written down years 
after the event and in some cases are un- 
doubtedly folk tales rather than genuine 
reminiscences. 


Lineany oF Concer 
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Isaac R. Trimble 


> On average, men 
who graduated 
from West Point 
in the early 1820s 
—including such 
later luminaries as 
Isaac R. Trimble © 
and David Hunter 
(1822), Lorenzo 
Thomas (1823), and Robert Ander- 
son, Daniel S$. Donelson, Benjamin 
Huger, and Charles F. Smith (1825) 
—-served about six years before be- 
ing promoted from second lieutenant 
to first lieutenant, and didn’t make 
major until twenty-five years later. 


SHORT ROUNDS 


Dorothea Dix’s Guidelines for 
Recruiting Nurses 
In July 1861 Dorothea Dix was ap- 
pointed superintendent of women 
nurses. She promptly published a list of 
qualifications necessary for a woman to 
become a nurse. The principal require- 
ments may be summarized as follows: 

1. Over thirty 

2. Plain looking 

3, Plain dressing 

Needless to note, there were more 
than a few things wrong with some of 
Dix’s criteria. The first rule seems to have 
been established because Dix—who was 
herself well beyond that milestone— 
feared that younger women might be too 
frivolous for the arduous duties that 
would be required of them, were merely 
looking for a little “romantic adventure,” 
or were younger women who volun- 
teered primarily by a desire to find a 
husband. 

“Plain looking” seems to have been 
among her criteria because she feared the 
presence of attractive women might be 


Daniel S. Donelson 
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morally corrupting, leading to “evil 
thoughts”... or worse. But perhaps Dix, 
having seen herself in the mirror often 
enough, preferred to be surrounded by 
equally “plain looking” women. 

“Plain dressing” seems to be the only 
criterion that is reasonable. However, it 
may merely tell us something about Dix’s 
attitude toward her own sex; was she, in 
fact, assuming that many women might 
be so frivolous as to think that crinolines 
and hoop skirts would be appropriate 
attire for nursing duty? 

Dress aside, then, Dix’s criteria were 
irrelevant to the issue of whether a 
woman could be a capable nurse. In fact 
Dix appears to have been far more con- 


| cerned that her volunteers might become 


romantically involved with their patients 
than whether or not they might actually 
be effective caregivers; notice that the 
criteria do not include training or expe- 
rience as a nurse, skills that Dix herself 
seems to have lacked. 

Dix had one further criterion—all 
nurses had to be Protestants. Anti-Ca- 
tholicism was a vicious characteristic of 
American society at the time, infecting 
all strata of society, from common citi- 
zens to such notables as Samuel F.B. 
Morse, Walt Whitman, Horace Greeley, 
and Dix herself. During the decades pre- 
ceding the Civil War, anti-Catholic riots 
had been common in many American 
cities—fifty alone in New York since the 


“Well, Iam still alive, but the scenes of today pass description.” 


—Corporal Josiah Hill, 110th Ohio Infantry, June 3, 1864, Cold Harbor. 


: invasion of Cuba. While en route, the | eral Robert E. Lee. and took seats under 


Dorothea Dix 


1790s—and in some areas there were sys- 
tematic attempts to convert Catholic chil- 
dren through religious education in the 
public schools or by declaring them or- 
phans and shipping them to “good God- 
fearing families” far from their relatives. 

Nevertheless, despite Dix’s opposi- 
tion, over six hundred of the estimated 
5,600 women who worked in Union 
medical facilities were Roman Catholic 
nursing nuns. Indeed, members of such 
orders as the Daughters of Charity and 
the Sisters of Mercy were among the first 
women to volunteer for nursing service. 
And while they may not have been wel- 
come by Dix, they were usually welcome 
by surgeons and medical officers, who 
were quick to put aside prejudices once 
they saw the sisters in action. Not only 
did the nuns possess real training for their 
duties, but they were much more disci- 
plined and cooperative than most of the 
civilian women who served. In turn, the 
service of these sisters not only helped 
numerous sick and wounded soldiers to 
a swifter recovery, but improved the im- 
age of Catholics in society and furthered 
the professionalization of nursing in 
America. 


“I'll Have a ‘General Robert E. 
Lee,’ Please” 

In 1898, during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the 71st New York Volunteers 
was sent to Tampa in preparation for the 


regiment spent a few days at a tempo- 
rary army camp near Lakeland, Florida. 
When they arrived, the troops were told 
that Lakeland was a “dry” town. Booze 
of any sort was strictly illegal. Now they 
may not have been in uniform very long, 
but they already knew that a little 
“soldier’s friend” made army life a lot 
more fun. So they began to make discrete 
inquiries. Much to their surprise, they 
were told that in deference to the war 
effort, “Anybody in uniform can get a 
drink, and no one else,” and were in- 
structed to walk down the main street, 
find an ice cream parlor, and ask for a 
drink. 

So Private Charles Johnson Post— 
who would later write a marvelous 
memoir, The Little War of Private Post— 
and Private James Loew decided to see if 
this advice was accurate. 

Wandering into one of several ice 
cream parlors in the town, they saw a few 
people seated at tables, very decidedly not 
partaking of demon rum, for they were 
all eating ice cream. It certainly didn’t 
look like a place where one might get a 
little illicit booze. But there were no sol- 
diers in evidence, so the two men decided 
that there was no harm in asking. As they 
walked up to the counter they noticed a 
number of signs: 

“Try Our General Robert E. Lee 
Milk Shake” 

“General Miles Grape Juice” 
“General Grant Ice Cream Soda” 
“General Beauregard’s Favorite 
—Mint Ice Cream” 


Alas, there was also a sign that read: 
“No Alcoholic Liquors Sold Here.” 


Nevertheless, the two doughboys 
determined to try. Addressing the pro- 
prietor, they both said, “A rye highball.” 
The good fellow professed ignorance as 
to just what a “rye highball” might be, 
inquired as to whether it was an alco- 
holic beverage, and went on to politely 
remind them that Lakeland was dry. The 
soldiers persisted a bit, but the man stood 
firm. Then he suggested they try one of 
his “General” drinks. 

Their hopes dashed, Post and Loew 
conceded defeat, agreed to try a “Gen- 


a tree in the garden. A few minutes later 
the proprietor emerged with two icy- 
cold glasses. Once again reminding the 
men that Lakeland was a dry town, he 
said he hoped they enjoyed their “tem- 
perance drinks,” 

Post and Loew spent a pleasant four 
hours enjoying several of the “temper- 
ance drinks”—despite the fact that they 
were made with bourbon instead of 
rye—and even managed to try some of 
the local ice cream. 


PROFILE 


Union Man From Georgia: 
George Brown Dandy 

George B. Dandy was born in Geor- 
gia in 1830. In April 1847, a few months 
after the Mexican War broke out, the sev- 
enteen-year-old enlisted as a private in 
the 10th Infantry, a new regular army 
regiment raised for the duration. The 
regiment saw no action in the war and 
was disbanded in April 1848; Dandy was 
discharged, still a private. Military life 
must have appealed to him, for in July 
1849 he was admitted to West Point. 
Unfortunately, the Academy seems to 
have proved too much for the young 
man, and at the end of the 1851-1852 
session he dropped out, a year before 
graduation. After spending more than 
two years as a civilian, Dandy decided to 
go back to soldiering, and in November 
1854 enlisted as a private in the Ist Ar- 
tillery. He seems to have been good at 
soldiering, for by early 1857 he had been 
promoted to sergeant major. And that 
February he received a commission as a 
second lieutenant in the 3rd Artillery. 

Although a native Georgian, on the 
outbreak of the Civil War Dandy, by then 
a first lieutenant, remained loyal to the 
Union. Late in 1862 he was promoted to 
captain in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment and assigned to the headquarters 
of the Army of the Potomac. Dandy’s 
duties were varied. For a time he ran the 
army’s postal service, and later was in 
charge of wagon assignments for offic- 
ers’ baggage. Meanwhile, the 100th New 
York Volunteers, sometimes known as 
the “Second Regiment, Eagle Brigade” or 
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the “Third Buffalo Regiment,” lost its 
commander at Fair Oaks, and in August 
1862 Dandy was offered the job, with a 
commission as colonel in the volunteer 
army. He commanded the 100th on the 
Virginia coast during the winter of 1862- 
1863, and on the Carolina coast in the 
spring and summer of 1863— including 
operations on Morris Island. On July 18, 
1863, the regiment supported the cel- 
ebrated attack of the 54th Massachusetts 
on Fort Wagner, suffering 175 casualties, 
including forty-nine killed, in an action 
in which, according to William F. Fox, 
“the regiment behaved with signal gal- 
lantry, and although the attack was un- 
successful, the flag of the One Hun- 
dredth—the one presented by the Board 
of Trade, Buffalo—was planted on the 
fort, the daring color-sergeant falling 
dead beside it.” 

The following spring, as part of the 

Third Brigade, First Division, X Corps, 
Dandy and his regiment took part in 
Benjamin Butler’s operations against 
Richmond. Of the fighting for the Peters- 
burg railroad on May 7, 1864, Colonel 
H. M. Plaisted, commanding the brigade, 
wrote: 
Colonel Dandy with the One 
hundredth attacked the enemy 
with great vigor on my left, charg- 
ing across the railroad and driv- 
ing him from the high ground be- 
yond. He swung his right forward 
and held the enemy for full two 
hours and a half, while the 
Twenty-fourth and pioneers were 
destroying the road. 


Dandy and the 100th New York also 
fought at Drury’s Bluff, Bermuda Hun- 
dred, Deep Bottom, and New Market 
Heights. In November 1864 Dandy was 
temporarily assigned command of the 
Third Brigade, First Division, X Corps, 
which included his old 100th New York. 
Although still technically only in tempo- 
rary command of the brigade, Dandy was 
replaced in command of the 100th by his 
brother, Major James H. Dandy. Still in 
command of his brigade, Dandy led it 
during Grant’s final offensive, in the 
course of which his brother was killed on 
April 2, 1865, while planting the regimen- 
tal colors on Fort Gregg. Dandy’s brigade 
took part in the pursuit of the Army of 
Northern Virginia after the fall of Rich- 
mond, and he was present with his bri- 
gade at Appomattox. 


In the course of the war, Dandy was brevetted five times: 


DATE: TO RANK AS: FOR: 
September 3, 1863 major in the regular army Fort Wagner 
August 14, 1864 lieutenant colonel in the regular army Deep Bottom 
March 13, 1865 colonel in the regular army Fort Gregg 
brigadier general in the volunteer army Fort Gregg 
brigadier general in the regular army the war 


Dandy was still the titular com- 
mander of the 100th New York. As the 
army demobilized, he returned to his 
regiment, and on August 28, 1865, he su- 
pervised its mustering out. 


George B. Dandy 


Despite a very distinguished war 
record, after his regiment mustered out, 
Dandy reverted to his permanent rank 
in the regular army, rather than receiv- 
ing a promotion. So from having com- 
manded a regiment and a brigade in 
combat, he went back to being a captain 
in the quartermaster’s department. 
Dandy remained in the service until he 
retired in February 1894. Settling in New 
York City, he died there in 1911 and was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. 

Dandy’s military accomplishments 
during the Civil War were quite com- 
mendable, yet one cannot but wonder 
whether he was perhaps rather persona 
non grata among the members of the 
Class of 1853. While it’s perfectly under- 
standable that those of his former class- 
mates who wore gray—such as John Bell 
Hood and John R. Chambliss—might 
not have been able to help his career, 
there were several members of the class 
who attained considerable distinction 
wearing blue, most notably Philip H. 
Sheridan and John Schofield. However, 
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neither man seems to have done anything 
to help Dandy along at all. As it was, it is 
amazing to note that at the time of his 
retirement, George B. Dandy was only a 
lieutenant colonel, having been pro- 
moted precisely twice in the thirty-one 
years from the time he had made cap- 
tain, despite an impressive war record 
and a raft of brevets. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 
Cadet T. J. Jackson 


Brigadier General General Innis 
Newton Palmer, U.S.V. (1824-1900), a 
native of Buffalo, New York, entered West 
Point in 1842 and graduated in 1846. The 
young officer served in the United States 
Army from then until 1879, mostly in 
mounted units. Palmer saw action with 
the Mounted Rifles—now the 3rd Cav- 
alry—during the war with Mexico (earn- 
ing two brevets) and the Civil War (four 
brevets, including brigadier general, U.S. 
Army, and major general of volunteers). 
After the war he joined the 2nd Cavalry, 
succeeding to its command in 1868, and 
saw considerable service in the West be- 
fore retiring in 1879. 

Although Palmer’s military record 
was an impressive one, the Class of 1846 
produced a number of even more distin- 
guished officers, including George B. 
McClellan, Darius Couch, George Pick- 
ett, and, most notably, Thomas “Stone- 
wall” Jackson. In 1878 The Philadelphia 
Times published a short piece in which 
Palmer recounted some memories of 
Stonewall from their cadet days. On 
March 9, 1878, The Army and Navy Jour- 
nal picked up the piece, from which the 
following extract has been taken: 

[One of the young men whom I 
encountered upon arriving at the 
Academy in June 1842] was dressed 
in a suit of jeans—blue trowsers 
and vest, and a cut-away coat of 
brown. He wore a “tile” and shoes. 
Boots would have been expensive 
for him in his town. In his long 
arms, his shambling gait and his 
general appearance was something 


so ludicrous that a shout went up 
from the assembled “things” as he 
appeared on the ground for his first 
drill. But with this outré appear- 
ance he had a good, well-shaped 
head, full, broad forehead, large, 
full and expressive brown eyes, a 
good mouth, which, when smiling, 
gave an expression of great good 
nature as well as intelligence. This 
was Thomas J. Jackson—Stonewall 
Jackson—whose name will live and 
whose memory will be cherished 
for many years to come in this 
country. He was near upon the age 
when it would have been impos- 
sible for him to enter the Military 
Academy. He was from Clarksburg, 
Va.; he had been a constable even 
at this early age, and he was no 
doubt something of a man in his 
“deestrict.” He had been to a com- 
mon school, knew a little of gram- 
mar, could add up a column of fig- 
ures, but as to vulgar and decimal 
fractions, it is doubtful whether he 
had ever heard of them. 

It was the custom then, as it 
probably is now, to arrange the 
candidates into sections and make 
them study and recite preparatory 
to the examination for admission. 
The instructors were taken from 
the cadets of the fourth class just 
passing into the third class year, 
and who were selected for excel- 
lence in their studies. The senior 
instructor that year was William H. 
C. Whiting, who stood at the head 
of his class. (Whiting was after- 
wards an officer of engineers, a 
Confederate general, and died of 
wounds received during the civil 
war.) Whiting saw at a glance that 
there was something in the well 
shaped head and the keen eye of 
Jackson, and he most generously 
devoted himself to bringing that 
something out. He gave him pri- 
vate lessons in arithmetic, particu- 
larly in fractions, and in a very 
short time put his protégé in a fair 
way to pull through the examina- 
tion. 

All this time the suit of jeans 
was worn, and it caused no little 
mirth; not only among the cadets, 
but among the officers and profes- 
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ERIC A. CAMPBELL 


VOICES OF GETTYSBURG: 


HOW THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC VIEWED THE CAMPAIGN 


ESPITE THE VAST AMOUNT 

OF MATERIAL AVAILABLE on 

the Battle of Gettysburg there is 
one source of information that has been 
widely overlooked and underused—the 
“voice” of the soldiers themselves. This 
voice is preserved in hundreds of extant 
letters and diaries written by these men 
during the campaign. It was here that 
these soldiers recorded their thoughts, 
feelings, attitudes, and opinions on the 
events they were helping to shape. What 
were the primary thoughts of these sol- 
diers concerning the campaign? How did 
they perceive Gettysburg and its impor- 
tance at the time? 

This article will examine these and 
other questions through the writings of 
soldiers in the Army of the Potomac. 
Hundreds of letters, newspaper articles, 
and diaries were reviewed, all of which 
were written between June 1 and Septem- 
ber 15, 1863. 

A brief analysis of the army on the 
eve of the Gettysburg Campaign will 
serve to give a better understanding of 
these Union soldiers and their writings. 
The Army of the Potomac marched into 
battle at Gettysburg with an approximate 
strength of 90,000. It was one of the last 
great volunteer armies, with nearly three- 
quarters of its men having enlisted in 
1861. Only a small percentage (less than 
ten percent) had yet to experience their 
first combat; the vast majority, acclimated 
to military routine, seasoned by two years 
of marching and drilling, and inured to 
the fatigues and hardships of active cam- 
paigning, were veterans.! 

This experience had been purchased 
at an extremely high price. The muster- 
ing out of nearly 23,000 men upon expi- 
ration of their enlistments, combined 
with earlier campaign losses, had cut the 
army’s ranks by nearly twenty percent in 
May and June 1863. The Army of the 
Potomac thus entered the Gettysburg 


Campaign at almost its lowest strength 
during the entire war. 

Being the principal Union army in 
the eastern theatre of war, it is not sur- 
prising that the majority of its men were 
easterners, with New York and Pennsyl- 
vania providing the most soldiers. Only 
fourteen percent of the units could be 
considered “western,” hailing from Tlli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, or Wis- 
consin. Every state that fought for the 
Union—save Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, California, and Oregon—were 
represented in its ranks. 

While most of the soldiers were na- 
tive-born Americans, a wide range of for- 
eign nationalities were also represented, 
including German, French, Italian, Brit- 
ish, Irish, Canadian, Portuguese, Norwe- 
gian, Polish, Swedish, Dutch, and Swiss. 

As was common for the time, many 
of the men held strong religious beliefs. 
A large percentage of the writings re- 
viewed for this article contained some 
expression of faith in a higher power. 
Brigadier General John W. Geary, com- 
manding a division in the XII Corps, de- 
clared in a June 24 letter to his wife: 

Be of good cheer, my dear wife... 

[We] must [not] loose confidence 

in God, and although the cloud 

hangs darkly around us, still the 

“pillar of cloud by day, and of fire 

by night” will guide us to the 

promised land of peace as po- 

tently as it did the children of Is- 
rael through the dark wilderness 

of Arabia.’ 


Two years of war, and seemingly 
endless failures, had made many of the 
men cynical. They had served under a 
parade of commanders, none of whom 
had brought success. Despite the cour- 
age, devotion, and sacrifice shown by the 
rank and file, the victory the army so des- 
perately sought remained elusive. By the 
spring of 1863 many were discouraged 
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regarding the prospects for ultimate suc- 

cess. Sergeant Charles Bowen of the 12th 

United States Regulars probably best 

summed up the attitude of many enlisted 

man when he wrote home in early June: 
There is no use in disguising the 
truth, the south has better Gen- 
erals than we have & the war is 
ended by fighting, tis easy for a 
blind men to see, that with all our 
superior numbers & strength, we 
shall be the whipped party.... We 
havent the Generals to whip 
him....° 


Despite this low opinion of the high com- 
mand, most of the men had not Jost con- 
fidence in themselves. Colonel Lucius 
Fairchild, commanding the 2nd Wiscon- 
sin Infantry, remarked, “What an unfor- 
tunate set of fellows we are, and have 
been....” The soldiers were not to blame 
for the army’s “reverses, its repulses its 
defeats...” On the contrary, Fairchild 
claimed the Army of the Potomac was 
“better disciplined, better equipped, bet- 
ter behaved” than any “army in the 
world... [W]hen it has a fair fight you 
will hear a good account of it.”4 
Though written after the campaign 
had ended, the description by Brigadier 
General Alpheus Williams, commanding 
a division in the XII Corps, is probably 
the best summation of the Army of the 
Potomac as it existed in mid-June 1863: 
There was never a better army, 
because from long service... we 
are hardened down to the very 
sublimation of muscle, health, 
and endurance. The men can 
march twenty-five to thirty miles 
a day with sixty pounds—if nec- 
essary. They seldom grumble, and 
come to camp after a hard day’s 


Right: Detail from “Gettysburg, July 3, 
1863," Harper’s Weekly. 


march with jokes and songs. They 
are absolutely without fear... 
Such an army can only be made 
by long service and exposure in 
the field and at a great loss of 
original numbers.’ 


These Union soldiers were soon forced 
to rely on all of these qualities, for the 


Gettysburg Campaign tested them to the | 


limit. 

For the Army of the Potomac, the 
campaign began when it broke its camps 
around Falmouth, Virginia, on June 11.° 
The nearly three weeks of marching prior 


to the battle occurred during some of the | 


worst conditions the men had ever expe- 
rienced. “The weather has been very 
warm during the march, and conse- 
quently the boys have suffered a great 
deal,” related Captain David Acheson of 
the 140th Pennsylvania Infantry in a June 
20 letter. He admitted, “I can hardly bear 
the heat... | threw away everything but 
my haversack and canteen, and would 
have dropped them if I could not have 
kept up the regt.” Making matters worse 
was the rain that soon followed, turning 


the dirt roads into mud, In Battery G, Ist | 


New York Artillery, Charles Sheldon | 


wrote in his diary, “the roads are very 
bad—it has rained just enough to make 
them bad.... [W]e have marched 65 miles 
in two days and over the worst kind of 
mountain roads—the horses and men 
are used up.” R. S. Robertson of the 93rd 


_ pressed the men’s determination best | 


New York best summed up the effects of | 


these numerous hardships in a letter to 

his parents: 
Weak, sore and worn out after a 
long and weary march, I take the 
opportunity of sending you a few 
lines.... This is the hardest march- 
ing on record since the war be- 
gan and we are completely used 
up. The sides of my feet are cov- 
ered with large blisters and the 
soles are so sore, I can scarecely 
bear my weight...’ 


Most of the men bore these hard- | 
ships well. They clearly understood the | 
significance of their movements and the | 


possible consequences of an impending 


battle. General Williams wrote to his | 


daughters: 
You see we have a great task be- 
fore us to preserve the Repub- 
lic.... [W]e run a fearful risk, be- 
cause upon this small army ev- 
erything depends. If we are badly 
defeated the Capital is gone and 
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Brigadier General Alpheus Williams: 
“There was never a better army.... 
They are without fear.” 


all our principal cities and our 
national honor.* 


As the month of June drew toa close 
the probability of that critical battle 
loomed large. Private E.D. Benedict, 12th 
Pennsylvania Reserves, probably ex- 


when he penned the following in his di- 

ary on July 1: 
crossed the Penna line .... The col 
Halted us at the line and the boys 
gave 3 cheers for old Pa and we 
vowed never to leave the state 
until we had driven the rebels 
out.... There is no nonsense about 
us.... We have been in the service 
long enough to know that fight- 
ing is no Childs play but we want 
to be led against the Enemy now 
because we are determined to 
drive him out of our state or per- 
ish in the attempt.’ 


| Although pushed near to physical and 


mental limits, the men were well aware 
that success in the approaching conflict 
would require their maximum effort. 


Most, it would appear from their writ- | 
| ings, were ready for the difficult task | 


ahead of them. 


> fie ne Ea, 


AFTER TWO YEARS filled with dis- 
heartening defeats and disasters these _ 


soldiers experienced true success for the 


first time. Captain David E. B. Beem of | 


the 14th Indiana Volunteers wrote: 
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Brigadier General John W. Geary: 
“With...devout thanks to Almighty 
God...! am enabled to announce that 
Edward and | are both unhurt.” 


after three days desperate fight- 
ing have achieved the most glo- 
rious victory of the war.... This 
was a grand and glorious mo- 
ment. All our banners floated, 
and from one end of our line to 
the other... thousands sent up 
their cheers....'° 


Others, such as Lieutenant Colonel Hen- 
ry Curran, simply expressed great relief: 
. If you, or any, ever doubted the 
| loyalty of our army, you should 
have been here, when that last 
great charge of the Rebels was re- 
pulsed. A dozen generals, heroes 
of a dozen battles, shouted and 
| clapped theirs hands, and even 
wept for joy. And one great shout 
rose again and again from the 
| four miles of Union soldiers." 


Common threads to many of these 
| battlefield letters were their writers’ 
strong religious beliefs and faith in provi- 
dence. General Geary wrote: 

With the devout thanks to Al- 
mighty God for His miraculous 
protection in passing the most 
terrible battle yet fought, | am en- 
abled to announce to you that 
Edward [his son] & Lare both un- 
hurt.... Thank God for so glorious 
avictory....'* 
Major Luther Trowbridge, 5th Michigan 
| Cavalry, was more direct when he wrote 
to his wife, “in all the dangers of the past 
| week, which have indeed been thick 
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around me, our kind Heavenly Father has 
spared me.... I think that God is now 
fighting on our side....”! 

Although not common, some sol- 
diers attempted to describe the fighting 
that they had survived. Corporal Augus- 
tus Hesse, 9th Massachusetts Battery, in 
attempting to explain his first battle, cap- 
tured the intensity of combat: 

we have had a great fight.... 1am 

lucky that I have got out the fight 

so save.... [I]t was all the time a 

Shower of Bullets over and 

around me three bullets went 

throug my blouse... [T]hey shot 
me through my left Arm—the 
blood run all over me I was 

Sweting and the Powder of han- 

dling the Cartrige and Smoke 

blacked my face...so if you had 
seen me you would not have 
known me." 


ROGER D. HUNT COLLECTION 


Above left: Lieutenant Edward Geary 
survived Gettysburg but was killed three 
months later during operations to open 
a supply route into Chattanooga. 
Above: Major Luther Trowbridge: “| think 
that God is now fighting on our side.” 


Left: Detail from a letter written by Bugler 
Charles W. Reed, who won the Medal 
of Honor for his actions at Gettysburg. 


Bugler Charles W. Reed of the same bat- 
tery wrote of the sheer volume of noise 
during the battle around the Peach Or- 
chard on July 2, “such a shrieking, hiss- 
ing, seathing I never dreamed was imag- 
inable, it seemed as though it must be the 
work of the very devil himself.”'> 
Even some combat-hardened sol- 
diers, who realized it was impossible for 
those at home to understand the ordeal 
of combat, tried to describe the fighting. 
Eseck G. Wiber, 120th New York Infan- 
try, penned: 
the 2d of July... will be a day long 
to be remembered by the 
survivers of that terable battle... 
My comrades were falling on evry 
side of me and I expected evry 
minut that it would be my turn 
next[{.] Captain Barker fell shot 
dead instantly the ball went 
through his head just back of his 
ear right through his brain[.]| I 
saw him fall he never groaned at 
all[.] he had his sword over his 
head giving us orders: says he take 
it cool boys listen to the com- 
mand and evry man stand to his 
post[.] with these words he fell to 
the ground A Corpse{.]'° 


Bugler Reed, one of the men who had 
been initiated to combat at Gettysburg, 


described his conversion from a green 
soldier to a veteran. Upon entering his 
first battle Reed naively felt “like going 
to some game or review.” Six weeks later 
he related: 
it appeared to bea grand terrible 
drama we were enacting and the 
idea of being hit or killed never 
occurred to me, but when I saw 
the dead, wounded, and muti- 
lated pouring out their lifes 
blood...then the terrible sense of 
reality came upon me in full 
force. the novelty had vanished I 
could only turn my thoughts to 
him who sees and controls all, 
with silent thanks giveings and 
weep for the many, many dead 
and maimed.”” 


Almost all the men in the ranks of 
the Army of the Potomac seemed to re- 
alize immediately that they had lived 
through something momentous. A 
dominant theme in their writings con- 
cerns the overwhelming severity of the 
combat. Colonel John Musser, com- 
manding the 143rd Pennsylvania Infan- 
try, later wrote, “history will record it, as 
one of the most stubbornly contested 
battles of the war.” Robert Hubbard went 
further: “It has been one of the most ter- 
rible battles of the world.”'® 

This thought was echoed by veter- 
ans like Henry Clare of the 83rd New 
York Infantry, who wrote: 

In the thirteen battles in which I 
have taken an active part none 
could compare in desperation 
and determined fighting with 
that of the 3rd inst. God only 
knows how I escaped, the shot 
and shell fell round me thicker 
than rain from clouds.” 


Many noted that the volume of fire and 
subsequent casualties exceeded anything 
they had previously experienced. There 
are many possible explanations for the 
tremendously high casualties at Gettys- 
burg. The soldiers expressed their own 
theories, such as Thomas Francis Galwey 
of the 8th Ohio Volunteers, who wrote: 
Both armies were composed of 
veteran soldiers, who had been 
in many engagements, and, ac- 
cordingly, it was only after the ut- 
most amount of valor and resis- 
tance had been used on both 
sides, that we succeeded in com- 
pelling them to relinquish the 
field....”° 
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Another motivation was revenge for 
previous defeats. Robert Carter, 22nd 
Massachusetts Infantry, expressed this at- 
titude in a letter to his father: 

We went into the bloody battle of 
Gettysburg feeling that we had 
suffered too much for the 
wretches, not to give them a lick- 
ing, and we fought like devils. I 
almost prayed on the road that 
they would not “skedaddle,” so 
that we might get at them; every 
step that I took with my raw feet 
made me savage and ugly.”! 


Pennsylvanians had the additional mo- 
tivation of defending their home soil. 
George Cramer of the 11th Pennsylva- 
nia Volunteers wrote to his wife: 

I must acknowledge that I felt in- 

dignant; the Rebels to come to 

our very door to spread destruc- 
tion. This is certainly not purely 
fighting to gain theyr Indepen- 
dence.... [The men] were 
determent to fight even to death 

on theyre own soil.” 

Union soldiers also realized the impor- 
tance of the issue for which they fought. 
William Burns of the 71st Pennsylvania 
Infantry wrote of Pickett’s Charge, “if 
they had succeeded at this point it would 
have been all up for the USA.” 

An understanding that they had 
participated in, and survived, a momen- 
tous event in history is also evident in 
the soldiers’ writings. Bugler Charles 
Reed wrote a month afterward, “I... 
would’nt have missed being in at the 
battle of Gettysburg for ten thousand 
dollars not a cent less.” In a July 4 letter 
to his wife Lieutenant Colonel Rufus 
Dawes, commanding the 6th Wisconsin | 
Infantry, informed her: 

lam entirely safe through the first 

three of these terrible days in the 

history of this bloody struggle... 

Someday Mary we will visit to- 

gether the battlefield of Gettys- 

burg.” 

Above all else, the rank and file of 
the Army of the Potomac felt that they 
had achieved something important. “We 
are of the opinion that we have gained | 
one of the greatest victories of the war,” | 
wrote William Perry of the 150th Penn- 
sylvania.”° They also were aware that vic- 
tory had been purchased at an extremely 
high cost. The army had suffered 
heavily—its casualties exceeded 23,000, 
over twenty-five percent of its strength.”° 


| ments with men from the same commu- 
| nity meant that these soldiers were famil- 
| iar with each other before the war. The 


Immediately following the battle the 
dazed combatants, despite being without 
the benefit of detailed casualty returns 
and future studies, were certain that 
“never has there ever been such whole- 
sale slaughter before.” Another wrote, 
“The battle has been the most obstinate 
and bloodiest of the war....”2? 

Most obvious to the soldiers were the 
losses to their own units. The common 
practice in the Civil War of forming regi- 


casualties sustained during the battle, 
therefore, were a tremendous shock. This 
was especially true for the officers, who 
felt responsible for the welfare of their 
men. Lieutenant Colonel Dawes ex- 
pressed to his wife the sorrow he felt over 
the loss of nearly half of his regiment: 
Oh Mary its awful to look now at 
my shattered band of devoted 
men.... This had been the most 
terrible ordeal of all. My loss is 30 
killed outright, 116 wounded.. 
.and 23 missing, all out of 340 
men in the fight.... The experi- 
ences of the past few days seem 
more like a fearful, horrible 
dream than reality.... Our brav- 
est and best are cold in the 
ground or suffering on beds of | 
anguish.”* 


During the fighting near the Peach Or- 
chard on July 2, the 9th Massachusetts 


Right: Lieutenant Colonel Rufus Dawes: “Our 
bravest and best are cold in the ground....” 

Below: Brigadier General Alexander Webb’s 
brigade holds its ground in the face of Pickett’s 


Charge. 
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Battery was shattered, losing three of its 
four officers, six of eight sergeants, nine- 
teen enlisted men, four of its six guns, 


| and eighty-eight of its 110 horses. “We 


have lost so many officers and men it 
does not seem like the same Battery,” 
wrote Private David Brett. Corporal 
Augustus Hesse scribbled, “I am sorry 
that our Battery is cut up so terable[.| 
oh I feel so bad that I could cry.””? 

For some units that had marched 
off to war one thousand strong in 1861, 
two years of fighting and its inherent 
hardships, combined with Gettysburg 
casualties, reduced their ranks to a mere 
shadow of their former strength. Will- 
iam A, Smith of the 116th Pennsylvania 
Infantry described the condition of his 
regiment in a letter to his family: 

it is hardes battle that has bin 

fought yet I think in the army of 

the Potomic.... their is only 9 in 

my company now...108 in all in 

our Regt. with 1 Major—1 Adjt 

2 captens in all...so that has nock 

the Regt. to peaces pritty fast out 

of 900 when we left Phila....this 

fight I think it will finish them 

off and than their will be no more 

of the 116 Regt.” 


The extent of the loss was under- 
lined by the fact that the Army of the 
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Potomac remained on the battlefield for 
up to two days before pursuing the re- 
treating rebels. “I embraced the oppor- 
tunity of satisfying my curiosity,” de- 
scribed Henry Clare of his activities on 
morning of July 5, 
and rode over the plains. To one 
not accustomed to the sight, the 
scene would be sickening,—at 
least ten thousand lay dead in all 
kinds of attitudes,—most hid- 
eous sights.... The stench was be- 
yond desription, and yet we had 
to endure it for 24 hours.... I feel 
I cannot accurately describe how 
dreadful it was.*' 


For many Union soldiers this was 
their first experience of a battlefield in 
the aftermath of combat, and what they 
saw was unforgettable. “This is the first 
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time I have been over a battle ground af- 
ter a fight,” wrote Dayton E. Flint of the 
15th New Jersey Infantry: 
It was a scene I hope never to wit- 
ness again, and a sad 4th of July 
it was to us. Some of the dead had 
lain in the hot sun nearly two 
days, and it was a horrible sight. 
They were so disfigured that it 
was impossible for their com- 
rades to recognize them.” 


Many verterans, however, had become 
hardened to such sights. Oliver Norton 
recalled: 
I saw the bodies of thirteen rebels 
lying in the mud with the pitiless 
rain beating on their ghastly faces. 
That would have been a horror 
at home; there it was only a 
glimpse of what might be seen.* 
Union soldiers were also 
aware that the battle af- 
fected the entire North. Jo- 
seph Hopkins Twitchell, 
chaplain of the 71st New 


Left: Confederate dead 
in the Plum Run area. 


Below: Dead horses lit- 
ter the ground near the 
Trostle house, where the 
9th Massachusetts Bat- 
tery delayed the attack- 
ing 21st Mississippi. 


York Infantry, expressend this perception 

when he wrote on July 5: 
It has been a terrible battle—one 
of the hardest fought, if not the 
hardest of the war. Once more the 
fearful tragedy is enacted. An- 
other libation of blood has been 
poured out to Liberty: Thou- 
sands of souls have been called to 
sudden judgement—thousands 
of homes are desolated.* 


This fact was certainly made clear to 
Horatio Chapman, 20th Connecticut In- 
fantry, while burying the Confederate 
dead on Culp’s Hill: 
I saw a letter sticking out of the 
breast pocket of one of the Con- 
federate dead. A Young man ap- 
parently about 24.... It was from 
his Young Wife away down in the 
state of Louisiana. She was hop- 
ing and longing that this cruel 
war would end and he could 
come home and she says our little 
boy gets into my lap and says now 
mama I will give you a kiss for 
Papa. But oh how I wish you 
could come home and kiss me for 
yourself. But this is only one in a 
thousand.” 


Even for those families whose loved 
ones in the army had survived, the strain 
was difficult, and soldiers quickly 
scribbled letters to let their families know 
they were safe. Sergeant Charles Bowen 
summed up the soldiers’ awareness of 
their families’ anxiety when he wrote to 
his grandmother: 

I have no doubt but you have all 

worried a considerable about me, 

not hearing from me in so long a 

time.... 1 know how eagerly you 

searched the papers for my name 
among those who so gloriously 
fell in that action while gallantly 
doing battle, against the invading 
foe. The anxious nights you spent 
are but the counterpart of my 
own at that time, for when wea- 
ried & tired I tried to sleep, imagi- 
nation would picture in vivid col- 
ors upon my brain the “Old 

House at Home’ with its loved in- 

mates worried & restless like my- 

self, though from a far different 

cause. They worried because a 

son was perhaps lying on a 

bloody battlefield writhing in 

pain from some horrid wound 
with none to succor, or at best his 
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blood stained corpse might lie 
among the thousands of his brave 
comrades, to blacken & disfigure 
in the scorching sun. While I wor- 
ried (for well I knew the horrors 
a busy brain will conjure up). I 
would lay & think over such 
things untill it seemed I would 


give any price to assure you of my 

safety.*° 

Pondering the cost of victory, 
Horatio Chapman penned, “July 4th This 
day reminds us of our Independence and 
what it costs to achieve it and what it is 
now costing to maintain it[.]”°” 

With the reversal of fortune experi- 
enced by the Union soldiers at Gettys- 
burg, many felt the victory they had won 
was overwhelming and decisive. Sergeant 
Walter Carter wrote simply, “We will win 
a final victory, I am most positive.” Such 
expressions, as that penned by John Kay, 
6th Michigan Cavalry, were common: 
“We hope to wipe Lees Army out of ex- 
istence & secure peace to the United 
States before long.”** 

Many of the soldiers sensed a great 
opportunity. As Robert Hubbard put it 
in a letter to his wife: “If we can keep Lee 
on this side of the [Potomac] river we can 
ruin his whole army.’*? This optimism, 
however, was not universally felt. Lieu- 
tenant George Breck of Battery D, Ist 
New York Light Artillery, after convers- 
ing with several wounded Confederates, 
observed: “The Federal army won a great 


Right: The cavalry clash at Gettysburg. 


Below: The Army of the Potomac 
pursues its beaten foe. 


victory at Gettysburg, but Lee’s army is 
not destroyed. Far from it. There is more 
fighting to be done, lots of it, and thou- 
sands of more troops are needed,”*° 

The Army of the Potomac set off in 
pursuit of the retreating Confederates 
between July 5 and 7, There followed ad- 
ditional fatiguing marches, made espe- 
cially difficult by constant rain. The cu- 
mulative effect of their marches from 
Virginia, the battle itself, and the subse- 
quent movements began to take its toll. 
On July 6 Corporal Jacob L. Bechtel, 59th 
New York Infantry, stated: 

it has been imposible for me to 

write sooner...for we have been 

on the go... three weeks to day, 

in that time we marched over 


Indeed, by the time the Army of the 
Potomac confronted the Confederate 
army along the northern bank of the 
flooded Potomac River on July 11, its 
combat effectiveness was question- 
able. John Willoughby of the 5th Penn- 
sylvania Reserves summed up the 
campaign: 


Since the 25th of June we have 
been marching more or less ev- 
ery day. At times going 25 and 
28 miles the day; at times march- 
ing all night. Often wading in 
mud and water to our middles. 
This has been the severest cam- 
paign the Army of the Potomac 
has went through and it is not 
yet finished.” 


two hundred miles and rested 
about four days. the last two 
weeks the weather has been very 


Colonel William H. Noble, com- 
manding the 17th Connecticut Infan- 
try, elaborated on the men’s adversities: 


rainy. I have had but one 
changed of clothing, which is 
enough to cause sickness... am 
nearly wore out with fatigue and 
exposure."! 
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we have been constantly on the 
move 3 or 4 hours sleep each 
night. Yesterday we marched 
through the wost mud & roads 
about 22 miles with 100 bare feet 
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in the Regt the poor fellows suf- 
fer terribly.” 


Lieutenant James Pepper Pratt of the 11th 
United States Regulars wrote in similar 
vein: 

I fear the letters on the march 
were not...manly nor soldier- 
like. But the truth was, we suf- 
fered a great deal,—marching 
twenty-five and thirty miles a day, 
lying down in roads and sleeping 
a few hours, and before daybreak 
on our way again,—sore feet and 
stiff joints, empty stomachs, hor- 
rible mud, driving rains and roar- 
ing streams, never checking our 
tremendous pace." 

Slowing the pursuit of the Army of 
the Potomac was the constant rain fol- 
lowing the battle. “The weather has been 
unfavorable for moving,” wrote one un- 
known New York soldier, “as it has rained 
almost constantly since the battles, mak- 
ing the roads almost impassable.” Indeed, 
it had been so wet throughout the entire 
campaign that one soldier noted, “I guess 
we had not two days without rain.” Cap- 
tain Richards explained how his men suf- 
fered: 

Ithas been raining constantly, our 

clothes are wet and we do not get 

time or opportunity to dry 
them.... We have not seen our 
baggage wagons or slept in tents 


for a long while, and have not 
changed our clothes or took them 
off that they feel as if they had 
grown to us.” 


This led to another common problem, 

described by Oliver Norton: 
I said the men were lousy. You 
hardly know what that means, 
but if you were in the ranks you 
would, not head lice, but body 
lice, that craw] all over shirts and 
pants. Nothing but boiling will 
kill them, and for three weeks no 
one has had a chance to boil a 
shirt.” 


In addition to physical fatigue, 
Union soldiers were also subject to men- 
tal and emotional stress. Although the 
terms “shell shock,” “battle fatigue,” and 
“post traumatic stress disorder” had not 
yet been coined, the soldiers of the Army 
of the Potomac suffered from their effects 
nonetheless. Sergeant Major A.P. 
Morrison, 38th Pennsylvania Infantry, 
described the strain of awaiting the re- 
newal of battle on July 5: 

I was sure this was to be a fight. 
But again I was mistaken—The 
wear & tear of these movements 
tho is quite as hard on ones ner- 
vous system as an actual fight 
would be—for the hardest part of 
the battle is the getting into it.” 


The loss of close friends and com- 
rades also caused anguish, as witness the 
correspondence of Lieutenant Colonel 
David Thomson of the 82nd Ohio Infan- 
try. Thomson’s tent mate and close com- 
panion was the regiment’s adjutant, 
twenty-four-year-old Lieutenant Stowell 
L. Burnham, who was mortally wounded 
during the fighting north of town on July 
1. In several letters written during the six- 
week period following the battle 
Thomson described the effect Burnham’s 
death had on him. On July 16 he wrote, 
“Oh! how I miss Burnham. I went with 
him and took dinner just before his 
death, He was brave and a good officer 
above all, good and honest.” On August 
11 he lamented, “How much I miss 
Burnham. Glorious good fellow was he, 
and most generously did he live.” And on 
August 19 Thompson remarked: 


Left: Colonel William H. Noble, 17th 
Connecticut Infantry: “With 100 bare 
feet in the Regt the poor fellows suffer 
terribly.” 
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I miss Burnham more and more. 
It was too bad that he was killed. 
Yet he died nobly and bravely. He 
and I were companions. I had 
none more so. Now | am alone. 


Brutal combat also had its impact. 
Thomson recalled: 

I was in command and selected 
an adjuctant...who was sitting 
with me at the head of our regi- 
ment when he was killed by a 12 
Ib. shot. Several of our boys were 
torn to tatters, their blood and 
flesh scattered over their 
comrads. Yet these brave boys 
stood still and awaited for their 
turn patiently.... It was an awful 
battle.” 


Lieutenant Lewis E. Crandell of the 125th 

New York Infantry recounted an incident 

of the fighting on July 2: 
How I escaped I can not tell. I was 
covered with blood. My pants 
were stiff with dark clotted blood, 
one man by me [was] shot with 
grape in the head the hot blood 
flew in my face nearly blinding 
me.” 


The cumulative effect of such traumas 
was to make the men disgusted by the war 
and its misery. “I have seen so much death 
and suffering this month that I am per- 
fectly sick of the times,’ wrote John Geary. 
“My very clothes smell of death.” Sergeant 
Wilfred McDonald, 118th Pennsylvania, 
wrote in his diary on July 5: “If ever my 
heart has bled it has been at this fight. 
The suffering is awful. God grant that this 
battle may be the termination of the 
war.”>! 

This then was the basic condition of 
the Army of the Potomac as it marched 
away from Gettysburg and into Mary- 
land. And yet the Gettysburg Campaign 
was far from over. While many of the men 
had been driven to the limit of physical 
and emotional endurance, a large per- 
centage seemed determined to push 
ahead. Oliver Norton wrote home, “The 
men have pressed on since the fight, bare- 
footed, hungry, lousy and faint, animated 
by the hope of giving Lee his finishing 
blow.” 

The confidence of the men, already 
in “the best of spirits over our victories,” 
rose even higher as the prospects of fur- 
ther success loomed. “We feel highly 
elated over our success,” wrote Sergeant 
Andrew Buck of the 7th Michigan Cav- 
alry. “The Potomac is said to be un- 
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fordable for the enemy. ..so they will nec- 
essarily have to fight on loyal soil a spell 
longer.” Even General George Meade 
wrote on July 8, “For my part, as I have to 
follow and fight him, I would rather do it 
at once and in Maryland than to follow 
into Virginia.”™ 
Yet the commanding general was not 
inclined to risk all that his army had 
fought so hard to gain. He summed up 
this attitude in a July 8 dispatch to Gen- 
eral-in-Chief Henry Halleck: 
The spirit of the Army is high; the 
men are ready and willing to 
make any exertion to push for- 
ward.... Be assured I most ear- 
nestly desire to try the fortunes 
of war with the enemy on this 
side of the river, hoping, through 
Providence and the bravery of my 
men to settle the question, but I 
should be wrong not to frankly 
tell you of the difficulties encoun- 
tered. I expect to find the enemy 
in a strong position, well covered 
with artillery, and I do not desire 
to imitate his example at Gettys- 
burg and assault a position when 
the chances are so greatly against 
success.™ 


Other officers felt “the fate of the rebel 
confederacy” hung in the balance as the 
two armies faced each other along the 
Potomac River on July 10 and 11. One of 
these was Colonel Charles Wainwright, 
chief of artillery, | Corps: 
JULY 11, SATURDAY.... two 
things are certain: first, Lee has 
not crossed into Virginia yet; and 
second, that if he does not clear 
out soon we shall have another 
fight. It would nearly end the re- 
bellion if we could actually bag 
this army, but on the other hand, 
a severe repulse of us would give 
them all the prestige at home and 
abroad which they lost at Gettys- 
burg, and injure our morale 
greatly. I trust therefore that Gen- 
eral Meade will not attempt it, un- 
less under circumstances which 
will make our chances of success 
at least four out of five....*° 


As we know, Meade did not risk an 
attack until July 13, and by that time most 
of the Army of Northern Virginia had re- 
crossed the Potomac, thus officially end- 
ing the Gettysburg Campaign. This epi- 
sode, then and now, is one of the most 
controversial moments of the war. 


Not surprisingly, with the confidence 
and hopes of the army raised so high by 
their late victory, many of the men were 
greatly discouraged at what they termed 
“Lee’s escape.” A typical reaction was ex- 
pressed by Henry Clare of the 83rd New 
York Infantry in a July 17 letter: 

Our army are greatly incensed at 

the bad generalship displayed by 

General Meade, in not attacking 

Lee...as it is postively known that 

his army was Decidedly crippled, 

out of ammunition, greatly dis- 
couraged & did not number more 
than 70,000 .... We consider the 
golden opportunity was allowed 
to pass....*° 


Nevertheless, a large percentage of 
the soldiers’ writings reflected a different 
attitude. Captain Henry Abbott expressed 
his feelings about the controversy in a July 
27 letter, writing simply, “it would have 
been madness to attack the tete de pont 
of the rebels, as besides the intrenchments 
the positions of Gettysburg would have 
been precisely reversed....” After examin- 
ing the Confederate fortifications along 
the river, Colonel Wainwright agreed: 

These were by far the strongest I 

have seen yet; evidently laid out 

by engineers and built as if they 
meant to stand a month's siege.... 

My opinion is most decided that 

we could not carry it.” 


Sergeant Frederick Conette, 14th United 
States Regulars, defined all the talk about 
destroying the Confederate army as “the 


Right: General George Meade. 
Below: Colonel Charles S. Wainwright 
(center), | Corps Artillery Brigade, and 
his staff. 
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biggest nonsense you can think of....” 

Other soldiers, upon reflection, accepted 

the outcome, as Lieutenant Sebastian 

Duncan Jr. explained in a July 17 letter: 
We half hoped at one time 
that...we would end the war in 
Maryland by the capture or an- 
nihilation of Lee’s Army. Of 
course their escape is a disa- 
pointment, but we do not blame 
Meade for not attacking now.... 
There’s no need of running great 
risks, the rebellion is doomed. we 
can afford to wait a little longer. 
..to have taken them [the Con- 
federate intrenchments] must 
have involved a fearful loss on our 
part, while the probability was 
that we should have been severely 
repulsed.* 


Whatever their opinion of this con- 
troversial moment, it certainly became 
the flashpoint for the men’s general atti- 
tude toward the Army of the Potomac’s 
high command. Having won their first 
true victory, many men expressed satis- 
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faction with their new commander. “The 
soldiers & officers are loud in their praise 
of Meade,” wrote Charles Fairchild. “Gen- 
eral officers particularly so.” Others, how- 
ever, frustrated by what they perceived as 
the constant failure of leadership at criti- 
cal moments, were openly cynical. 
Charles Bowen wrote, “Great dissatisfac- 
tion exists among the troops at the es- 
cape of Lee...but the army has got so used 
to bungles that it almost seems a matter 
of course.” The attitude of most of the 
army was probably that expressed by 
Henry Abbott, when he wrote on July 27: 
About Meade I hardly know 
enough to form an immediate 
opinion. I can hardly tell yet 
whether his is Wellingtonian or 
simply apes it.... I certainly feel 
great confidence in him as I do 
most others, though no enthusi- 
asm. He hasn’t had a cheer, so far 
as I can learn.” 


Private A.W. Stiwell summed up this 
feeling in a diary entry on July 17: “It is 
said by Military Men that Gen Meade 
fought the first battle ever fought by the 
US army without the army knowing their 
Commander.” Though quite untrue, 
Stiwell’s attitude is perfectly clear. A 
smiliar view was expressed by Lieuten- 
ant Charles Salter, 16th Michigan Infan- 
try: 

All the papers that I have seen yet 

seem to lay the blame of our 

former defeats to our former gen- 


Below: Father William Corby gives ab- 
solution to soldiers of the Irish Brigade. 
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erals, and give the credit of the 
victory of Gettysburg to Gen. 
Meade. But our army knows this 
to be not the true state of affairs... 
I contend that it was the Army of 
the Potomac that won the battle, 
and not Gen. Meade.... We are not 
fighting for generals, but for our 
country and I hope that North- 
ern people some day will give the 
credit of our fighting to the sol- 
diers [and not make] Gods of the 
generals... 


Henry Clare was more to the point: “The 


rank and file won the battle of Gettys- | 


burg by their determined bravery.’ 
These comments highlight another 
frustration constantly felt by the men— 
that the civilians on the home front could 
never fully comprehend the constant or- 
deals endured by the Army of the 
Potomac. Albert Emmel, 12th New Jer- 


sey Infantry, wrote on July 17 on the | 


hardships of the previous month: 
We have suffered from long and 
tiresome marching, more than 
any one who has never soldiered 
himself can imagine. It would be 
folly to attempt to give you a full 
description.*! 


Others attempted to convey the trials of 


campaigning by relating them to experi- | 


ences those at home could understand. 
Steuben H. Coon of the 60th New York 


Infantry used this method to explain the | 


fatigues of marching: 
To give you a fair idea of what 
marching in this country is just 
imagine a day about 20 degrees 
hotter than the hottest you ever 


see...then consider our soldiers 
are clothed in the thickest kind of 
woolen with coats which must be 
buttoned from top to bottom, 
tight. Then imagine how he is 
harnessed with straps and belts in 
every direction. A knapsack 
weighing...from 15 to 20 pounds 
...Cartridge box, and 60 rounds 
of cartridges...and a rifle and a 
sabre bayonet and a capbox. Put 
aman into a hayfield dressed and 
belted and loaded in such a 
way...and how much work 
would you expect he would do?” 


Fueling the lack of understanding by 
civilians were the newspapers, whose re- 
porting at times was far from factual and 
whose analysis was unrealistic. Union 
soldiers took serious exception to news 
stories that passed judgment on their 
successes or failures. Sergeant William 
Clark of the 147th New York Infantry 
remarked: 

from the papers, One might sup- 

pose that the Army of the 

Potomac, were giants able to 

overturn Mountains, they do a 

great wrong by expressing so 

much about what ought to be 
done and what can be done. they 
can fight better with Pen & Ink 
than they could with the Rifle.” 


But despite the perceived lack of sup- 
port from the home front, soldiers natu- 
rally felt proud of their accomplishments. 


| Having suffered embarrassing defeats 


through two years of war, Gettysburg was 


| seen by a large percentage of the men as 
| redemption. Captain David Beem of the 


14th Indiana Infantry, in announcing the 

Union victory, wrote: 
Fighting a desperate foe for three 
days on the Ist 2nd & 3rd of July 
the Army of the Potomac long 
resting under the disgrace of pub- 
lic opinion celebrated the glori- 
ous 4th of July with there guns 
still black with powder, and on 
the very field where they had vin- 
dicated their bravery.” 


More importantly, the officers and men 
realized what they had accomplished. 
Sergeant Walter Carter, 22nd Massachu- 
setts Regiment, wrote simply: 
the Army of the Potomac will yet 
be the pride of the people. Every- 
one of its members has some 
claim to the name of Washington 
inasmuch as they are the saviours 
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of their country at this trying 
hour. 


They had achieved this triumph, many 
felt, by stoic endurance and heroic cour- 
age. Walter Carter’s brother, Robert, in a 
July 14 letter to his father, penned: 


I am proud to say that I have 
marched hundreds of miles, gone 
barefooted and ragged, fought 
one of the most terrible battles on 
record, and whipped—GLORY!!! 
and chased them by thunder!!!!° 


Loren Goodrich of the 14th Con- ) 


necticut Infantry stated, “this has been 


the longest campaign that the army has | 


ever had.... [I]t has tried the patience 
and courage of the men and shows of 
itself what privations and hardships 
men can endure|.]” Major General An- 


drew Humphreys, who commanded | 


the Second Division, II] Corps, sum- 
marized the army’s determination in a 
July 25 letter: 


What a campaign we have had 
since...early June! The immense 
marches; the extraordinary fa- 
tigues; the nights of no sleep; the 
lying in the rain; watching the en- 
emy; of marching to meet him; 
of manoeuvering; of fighting; 
marching again in pursuit; of at- 
tacks; and hopes of other battles. 
We have marched not less than 
500 miles, fought the heaviest 
battle of the war...tried twice in 
attacking the enemy to bring an- 
other great battle and break up 
his army. The army has never be- 
fore done so much...” 


Finally, many saw Gettysburg as a 


turning point, and their confidence in 
ultimate triumph rose. Just as important, 
the men sensed a fundamental change in 
the war had occurred. “The prospects 
now are brighter than they have been for 
sometime past & I guess we are now ina 
fair way to conquer at last,” wrote 
Cornelius Wheeler of the 2nd Wisconsin 
Infantry. Another who looked forward 
with new-found optimism was Albert 
Emmel of the 12th New Jersey Infantry, 
who wrote on July 17: 
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the army that 2 months ago was 
almost demorilised was won a 
victory that will long be remem- 
bered[.] General Lee flushed with 
the hope of a successful result has 
tried himself...in Pensilvania and 
Mariland but... has got badly 
whiped....© 


Eseck G. Wiber of the 120th New York | 
Infantry was also optimistic: 


I hope that Gettysburg... [is] the 
turning point in this unnatural 
rebellion. It seems now that we 
are favored by a Higher Power 
and I hope that the hardest fight- 
ing is over with.” 


/ 


Summing up many of the men’s feelings | 
following the battle, William Shimp 
wrote on July 9: 

“The cloud that has hung over 
our country so long is getting 
lighter, and I think I can see peace 

in the distance.””° 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Major General Andrew Humphreys. 
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ern Virginia, Lee eplakeed soe at ihe e h 


that they had not been defeated by | 

qualitatively or morally superior foe, 
but had simply “been compelled to 
yield to overwhelming numbers and 
resources.” Not surprisingly, Lee’s ar- 
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Moreover, there is the intrinsic inad- 
equacy of monocausal explanations for 
the outcome of any historical event as 
complex as the American Civil War. The 
“overwhelming numbers and resources” 
argument also contains an implied in- 
sult to the sensibility of Southerners in 
1861-1865, as it suggests that the failure 
of the Confederacy was inevitable and 
the attempt to establish an independent 
Southern nation was a fool’s errand. Af- 
ter all, the North’s overwhelming advan- 
tage in manpower and material resources 
was certainly as evident in 1860 as it 
would be in 1865, 1990, and 2004. 

Whatever else may be said of them, 
the leaders of the Confederacy were not 
stupid people. Moreover, history is rife 
with examples of the weaker side pre- 
vailing in wars. Consequently, there has 
been no scarcity of alternatives put for- 
ward to the “overwhelming numbers 
and resources” argument. In the 1930s 
southern historian Frank Owsley argued 
that the Confederacy died because its 
commitment to state rights precluded 
the sort of centralized management of 
the war that was necessary to achieve 
success. In the aftermath of World War 
II, T. Harry Williams argued that supe- 
rior leadership in the North, especially 
military leadership, was the difference, 
a theme echoed by the numerous stu- 
dents of the careers of Abraham Lincoln, 
Ulysses S. Grant, William T. Sherman, 
and Jefferson Davis. In the 1980s a group 
of historians contended that the South 
simply did not have sufficient commit- 
ment to the Confederate cause to endure 
the hardships the war imposed on them, 
This is by no means an exhaustive list 
of the alternatives put forward to the 
“overwhelming numbers and resources” 
thesis.* 

The purpose of this article is to re- 
examine via a comparative approach the 
question of why the effort to create an 
independent Southern nation failed. In 
order to find useful examples for com- 
parison, it is essential first to define ex- 
actly what the Civil War was and what it 
was not. Although it was primarily 
waged by conventionally organized 
armies, the Civil War was different from 
traditional conflicts between nation- 
states, such as the Napoleonic Wars of 
the early eighteenth century and the 
World Wars of the twentieth century, in 
a very critical way. Although mainly con- 
ducted militarily as a conventional war, 


the Civil War was different in the politi- 
cal dynamics that produced and shaped 
its conduct. 

A more accurate understanding of 
the Civil War can be gained by defining 
the Confederacy as an “insurgency.” By 
applying the professional military's defi- 
nition of an insurgency to the Confed- 
eracy, drawing on recent scholarship on 
the factors that shaped the conduct of the 
Southern war effort, delineating the fac- 
tors that distinguish successful insurgen- 
cies, and comparing the conduct and 
outcome of the Civil War to two other 
insurgencies—successful ones—in the 
American military past, this article seeks 
to offer a better understanding of the 
combination of factors that made the 
Confederacy a Lost Cause. 

The modern United States military 
defines an insurgency (elsewhere labeled 
“revolutionary war”) as “an organized 
movement aimed at the overthrow of a 
constituted government through the use 
of subversion and armed conflict.”* In- 
surgencies are not fought to adjust 
boundaries, secure control of resources, 
or change the international balance of 
power—although these can be side ef- 
fects. At the core of any insurgency is a 
struggle for the “hearts and minds” of a 
population over whether the “right of 
revolution” is appropriately being exer- 
cised, a principle perhaps best exempli- 
fied in the document that articulated the 
causes and philosophical underpinning 
for the earliest of the insurgencies under 
consideration here, the War for Ameri- 
can Independence. “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident,” the American Decla- 
ration of Independence proclaimed in 
July 1776, “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights. ... That 
to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the Right of the People to alter or to abol- 
ish it, and to institute new Government”? 

Not coincidentally, the leaders of the 
Confederacy and of the final insurgency 
under consideration here, the Vietnam- 
ese struggle for independence and na- 
tional unification, also appealed to the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
and rooted their causes in the principle 
that all governments, whether monarchi- 
cal, democratic, or oligarchic, derive le- 
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gitimacy from the implicit or explicit 
consent of the governed. On September 
2, 1945 (with American officials looking 
on), Ho Chi Minh borrowed language 
from the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in proclaiming the indepen- 
dence of Vietnam from French rule.® 
Eighty-four years earlier, Jefferson Davis 
had employed the language of the Dec- 
laration of Independence upon assum- 
ing the office of president of the newly 
formed Confederates States of America. 
The Confederacy, Davis proclaimed in 
January 1861, was based on “the Ameri- 
can idea that governments rest upon the 
consent of the governed, and that it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish gov- 
ernments.”” For Thomas Jefferson, Ho 
Chi Minh, and Jefferson Davis, their 
broad strategic objectives were the same: 
to undermine the legitimacy of the ex- 
isting government (of the United King- 
dom, the Republic of South Vietnam, and 
the United States) and win consent from 
the people for their insurgent bid for 
political control of the country. 
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Ho Chi Minh 

Consequently, in analyzing these 
conflicts it is necessary always to keep in 
mind what historian John Shy called “the 
triangularity of the struggle.” In insur- 
gencies, writes Shy, “Two armed forces 
contend less with each other than for the 
support and control of the civilian popu- 
lation.”® Therefore, the elements that 
mold the organization and application of 
armed force in these struggles must be 
analyzed in the context of how they shape 
and reflect the social, political, and cul- 
tural factors that gave rise to the conflict. 

Given the centrality of politics in any 
insurgency, it is necessary to consider why 
insurgents seek to convince the people to 
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withdraw their consent from the estab- 
lished government and give their consent 
to the political institutions established by 
the insurgents. In the case of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the Vietnam War the 
insurgent end in view was clear: to se- 
cure self-governance by overthrowing 
what were viewed as illegitimate govern- 
ments. Although there were ancillary 
motives in both cases (to stop “taxation 
without representation,” communism), 
these did not contradict and were clearly 
secondary to the focus of the American 
and Vietnamese insurgents’ appeal to 
their people for support; namely, that 
they would seize power from the illegiti- 
mate rulers of their nations. 

The goal of Southerners was a bit 
more complicated. The effort to estab- 
lish and preserve the Confederacy was 
not an end in itself; rather, it was the 
means Southern leaders determined was 
necessary to defend their “way of life” and 
its foundation—slavery—from molesta- 
tion by outsiders, namely Yankees. Hav- 
ing thus defined the strategic purpose of 


Jefferson Davis 


the Confederacy to the Southern people, 
Confederate leaders would necessarily be 
judged by their success in serving that 
purpose. Only if they succeeded in con- 
vincing the Southern masses of the need 
to keep the Yankees out, and demon- 
strated their ability to do this, would the 
leaders of the Southern insurgency main- 
tain the consent of their people. If they 
failed in this, they had little hope of keep- 
ing the hearts and minds of the South- 
ern people behind the Confederate cause. 
This consideration placed severe limits 
on Southern strategy and precluded pos- 
session of all the elements of a successful 
insurgency.” 
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Military historians have identified 
four elements that are critical to the suc- 
cess of an insurgency: a conventional 
army, irregular forces, external assistance, 
and sanctuary.'® It is not necessary that 
an insurgency possess all four to be suc- 
cessful, but its chances for success are al- 
most guaranteed if it does.'! In the 
American Revolution and Vietnam Wars, 
insurgent forces did in fact have all four 
and were successful. The same was not 
true, however, of the effort to secure the 
independence of the Confederate States 
of America. By examining the impor- 
tance and function of each of these ele- 
ments to the course and outcome of in- 
surgencies, and their presence—or lack 
thereof—in the Confederate insurgency, 
it is possible to come to a better under- 
standing of the failure of the Southern 
bid for independence. 

One element successful insurgencies 
usually possess is a conventional army. 
The first function regular main forces 
serve is symbolic. They are an institu- 
tional manifestation of the insurgency 
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that tells people both at home and abroad 
that the insurgents seek not only to over- 
throw the existing government (in that 
case they could be dismissed as terror- 
ists, criminals, or anarchists), but to set 
up a new, formal, functioning govern- 
ment that possesses, in the words of his- 
torian Charles Royster, “the tangible in- 
struments of governmental authority and 
military force.” Moreover, the existence 
of another conventional army operating, 
or constantly threatening to operate, in 


its territory undermines the standing of | 


the existing government in the minds of 
people both at home and abroad, as in 
order for any government to claim legiti- 


| macy it must have the exclusive power to 


command obedience from the people 
and enforce its will. Thus, simply by ex- 
isting and denying the government a 
monopoly on organized violence, an ef- 
fective insurgent conventional army 
erodes the moral authority of the exist- 
ing government in the minds of the 
people at home and in the eyes of the 
outside world.'? 

The second function of a conven- 
tional army in an insurgency is a mili- 
tary one. In addition to weakening the 
existing government's symbolic power, 
the insurgent main force operates against 
its military in a conventional manner in 
pursuit of victories that will weaken the 
government materially, with actions 
ranging from menacing the government’s 
armed forces to engaging them in con- 


| ventional battle, to delivering the coup de 


grace, as the Continental Army did at 
Yorktown in 1781 and the North Viet- 
namese Army did in 1975." At the out- 
set the insurgent army rarely achieves 
success in conventional engagements, 
because of the imbalance in strength be- 
tween the usually long-established gov- 
ernment forces and the new and largely 
improvised insurgent main army, as was 
vividly demonstrated at the Battle of 
Long Island in 1776 and at the Battle of 
the Ia Drang in 1965, where insurgent 
conventional forces suffered crushing 
tactical defeats. Nonetheless, as long as 
the insurgent main force continues to 
survive, protect the insurgent political 
apparatus, and threaten to seize the reins 
of power, it remains a cause of concern 
to the existing government and a con- 
tributor to the insurgency. 

By just existing, an insurgent regu- 
lar force, in combination with irregular 
forces, also places the government in a 
strategic dilemma. The insurgent main 
force encourages the government to keep 
its own army concentrated to ensure it 
has sufficient strength to neutralize or 
eliminate the insurgent main force. To do 
this, however, the government is com- 
pelled to divert coercive power from the 
task of maintaining control over the 
population, leaving them exposed to the 
insurgents’ political and military efforts. 
Conversely, if the government disperses 
its strength in order to control the popu- 
lation, it takes the risk of being caught at 
a disadvantage by the insurgent conven- 
tional army.'* This dynamic was espe- 
cially illustrated during the American 
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Revolution in the South in 1780-81, 
where Nathaniel Greene’s Continental 
Army compelled British authorities to 
diminish the garrisons they established 
in the countryside to support Loyalist 
political organizations, in order to con- 
centrate their forces in field armies. This 
left those loyal to the British crown ex- 
posed and subject to retribution at the 
hands of patriot forces. Likewise, in the 
Vietnam War, the presence of the North 
Vietnamese Army and the conventional 
threat it posed compromised the willing- 
ness of the U.S. military to concentrate 
its attention and resources on the task of 
pacification.!> 

The Confederate States of America 
of course did raise and maintain a con- 
ventional army that, at least in Virginia, 
was superbly led and able to win victo- 
ries that boosted Southern morale while 
depressing that of the Union, serve as a 
unifying force for the people of the 
South, and provide an aura of legitimacy 
for the Confederate government at home 
and abroad. Unfortunately for the Con- 
federacy, an insurgency requires more 
than a well-led and tactically effective 
conventional army to succeed. The fail- 
ure of Confederate military and politi- 
cal leaders to develop fully another ele- 
ment of a successful insurgency, an 
irregular force that is integrated into its 
overall strategy, meant that the Union 
was more free than it could have been to 
concentrate its forces into field armies. 
Moreover, the operational flexibility of 
the Confederate armies was always se- 
verely circumscribed by the lack of an- 
other of the elements of a successful in- 
surgency—areas where they could find 
sanctuary from Union military power. 
Consequently, although compelled to 
detach significant numbers of troops for 
garrison and counterguerrilla duties, the 
Union was able to apply sufficient force 
to the tasks of engaging Confederate 
conventional armies, invading the South, 
and demonstrating the inability of Con- 
federate leaders to fulfill their promise 
to keep Yankees out of the South. Thus, 
the Civil War, in its military conduct, was 
ultimately a conventional war of exhaus- 
tion in which, as is usually the case in 
such conflicts, God marched with the 
largest battalions. 

This need not have been the case had 
Confederate leaders fully developed their 
society's potential to mobilize significant 
irregular forces and integrated them into 


their strategy. Organized into small bands 
located throughout the disputed terri- 
tory, the job of irregular forces is, in the 
words of the Prussian military theorist 
Carl von Clausewitz, “to nibble at the 
shell and around the edges.”!° They erode 
the military strength and political stand- 
ing of the existing government by attack- 
ing its armies’ supply lines, mounting hit- 
and-run raids, ambushing isolated units, 
and posing a general menace that fosters 
an image of governmental impotence in 
the eyes of the people. They also compel 
the government to disperse its forces in 
order to assert control over the country- 
side, rendering them vulnerable to the 
operations of the insurgent main army 
and irregular tactics. Alternately, when 
the government’s forces concentrate 
against the insurgent main army, the ir- 
regulars disperse into the countryside to 
operate among the people. 

The irregulars are in the truest sense 
“the people,” a physical manifestation of 
popular sentiment, drawn directly from 
the populace with a political, as well as a 
military, mission. The irregulars’ politi- 
cal role is to act as a domestic constabu- 
lary force, operating directly against the 
hearts and minds of their neighbors on 
behalf of the insurgency, forcing them to 
take sides, and steering their decisions. 
Working at the local level, they encour- 
age the people to support the insurgency 
through political propaganda and terror- 
ism that, in addition to intimidating and 
eliminating those who support the gov- 
ernment, impresses upon the people the 
powerlessness of the government and 
establishes the insurgents as the source 
of law and order. 

Irregular forces were, of course, a 
major player in both the American Revo- 
lution and the Vietnam War, wearing 
down and exhausting the materially su- 
perior foe through constant harassment, 
and working at the local level to convince 
the people of the perfidy of the existing 
government and the virtues of the insur- 
gency. In America this role was played by 
the militia, whose efforts ensured the 
patriots would maintain the control of 
the political and law-enforcement appa- 
ratus in the colonies they had secured in 
1775-76. The militia also ensured that 
although the British army could often 
move from point to point within the 
colonies, in the words of historian Don 
Higginbotham, “the areas of effective 
British control were scarcely expansive 
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enough for the expression behind the lines 
to have much meaning.”!” 

In Vietnam, the National Liberation 
Front (given the derogatory label 
“Vietcong” by the South Vietnamese re- 
gime of Ngo Dinh Diem) pursued a simi- 
lar campaign of terror in the countryside 
that rendered precarious the authority 
and physical safety of anyone who did not 
actively aid the insurgency. In both the 
American Revolution and Vietnam War 
the irregulars effectively ensured there 
would be no significant segments of the 
population to whom the existing govern- 
ment could turn for assistance in pacify- 
ing the countryside. Thus, British hopes 
for “Americanization” and anti-commu- 
nist hopes for “Vietnamization” were 
doomed to failure, as the American mili- 
tia and NLF made it impossible to estab- 
lish the security and firm foundation of 
popular support necessary for these ef- 
forts to succeed. 
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The Confederacy put together an 
impressive conventional force. 


Could irregulars have done the same 
for the Confederacy? In recent years an 
impressive body of scholarship has de- 
lineated the extent and character of guer- 
rilla activity in the wartime South, and 
how seizing territory often proved easier 
for Union armies than administering it 
and maintaining order. Certainly, the 
material was there for a sustained and 
effective irregular resistance that, if prop- 
erly executed, might have fatally compro- 
mised the Northern effort to restore loyal 
governments in the Southern states. In- 
deed, by the midpoint of the war the 
problems presented by irregular bands 
led by men such as William Clarke Quan- 


trill and John S. Mosby compelled Fed- 
eral authorities to codify the rules of war 
dealing with irregulars, and exasperated 
none other than President Abraham Lin- 
coln. “In no other way,” Lincoln com- 
plained, “does the enemy give us so much 
trouble, at so little expense to himself.”'® 

Yet irregular forces were not made 
an integral component of Southern strat- 
egy; certainly not to the extent the mili- 
tia was in the American Revolution and 
the NLF was in the Vietnam War. South- 
ern irregular forces—with the notable 
exception of Mosby’s partisan rangers— 
popped up locally, remained local in their 
orientation with no connection to the 
larger Confederate war effort, and oper- 
ated with little oversight, sanction, sup- 
port, or coordination with formal gov- 
ernment authorities. Indeed, despite 
popular enthusiasm for the notion of a 
guerrilla struggle and the temporary au- 
thorization of partisan and ranger bands 
in the Partisan Ranger Act of April 1862, 
the attitude of Confederate military au- 
thorities toward irregular warfare was 
consistently and overwhelmingly nega- 
tive. Throughout the war, they generally 
dealt with irregular forces—when they 
could not ignore them altogether—at 
arm’s length.'? 

The reasons for the failure of Con- 
federate leaders to make irregular war- 
fare a central component of their strat- 

egy to the extent 
the Americans 
did in the 
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Revolution and the Vietnamese did in the 
twentieth-century have been well-docu- 
mented by historians such as Daniel E. 
Sutherland, William B. Feis, and Gary W. 
Gallagher. First, the hierarchical nature 
of Southern society and politics that 
shaped the outlook of the Confederate 
high command made it exceedingly un- 


| comfortable with the chaos and demo- 


cratic nature of guerilla bands. The con- 
trast with Vietnam and the American 
Revolution in this regard is clear. In those 
cases, the insurgencies were based on 
political theories that sanctioned and 
encouraged (at least on the surface) the 
delegation of power to non-elite seg- 
ments of society. Guerrilla warfare, by its 
very decentralized, informal nature, re- 
quires a willingness on the part of the 
insurgent leadership to delegate tremen- 
dous control over the organization and 
application of violence. This was, for all 
their talk about state and local autonomy, 
something the political and military lead- 
ership of the Confederacy was unwilling 
to do. 

Moreover, although historians will 
probably never settle the question of 
whether the rebellion was in fact a “rich 
man’s war and poor man’s fight,” few dis- 
pute the notion that to its leadership the 
Confederate war effort was a conserva- 
tive movement, whose objective was to 
preserve a hierarchical labor, social, and 
political system. Despite a history that 
celebrated such legendary practitioners 
of irregular warfare as Francis Marion 


John S. Mosby (left) and his men rendezvous in the 
in the pass of the Blue Ridge, Shenandoah Valley. 
The Illustrated London News, January 1865. 
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and Thomas Sumter, it was conventional 
warrior George Washington that the 
leadership of the South looked to as they 
defined their expectations in the area of 
military leadership, methods, and orga- 
nization. Such a society would not accept 
the disorderly and leveling character of 
guerrilla operations. 

Indeed, the Confederate insurgency 
could not. As Mao Tse-tung wrote, 
among the essential qualities a guerrilla 
must possess is the willingness to: “Fight 
when you can win, move away when you 
can’t.” This was something the leaders 
of the Confederacy could not make a 
major component of their strategy. To do 
so would be to accept the notion that 
Northern conventional forces would oc- 
cupy large sections of the South and thus 
become stretched thin enough to provide 
targets of opportunity for guerrillas. Not 
only would this have wrecked the author- 
ity of the master class that underpinned 
slavery, it was completely contrary to the 
purpose of the Confederacy and the 
source of its legitimacy in the eyes of the 
Southern people—keeping Yankees out 
in order to avoid the diminution of white 
control. Finally, the Confederacy’s rich- 
est and most politically divided provinces 
happened to be those located closest to 
the border, a consideration that, in com- 
bination with the need to protect slavery, 
made a guerrilla strategy impracticable.”! 
These factors also compromised Confed- 
erate conventional efforts by denying 
Southern military leaders another of the 
elements that contribute to a successful 
insurgency—sanctuary. 

The balance of power between an in- 
surgent movement and the government 
it seeks to overthrow is almost always— 
usually overwhelmingly so—initially to 
the advantage of the latter. Consequently, 
it is exceedingly difficult for any insur- 
gency to succeed if its leaders and follow- 
ers do not possess places of sanctuary to 
which their political and military appa- 
ratus can escape, and in which they can 
maintain their existence and husband 
their strength until such time as they can 
engage the government at an advantage. 
For the American revolutionaries, Brit- 
ish North America offered mountains, 
forests, and an extensive backcountry, 
which Royal troops found exceedingly 
difficult to operate in with any measure 
of success. For the Vietnamese, Cambo- 
dia, Laos, and North Vietnam, as well as 
the heavily vegetated and mountainous 
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countryside, provided sanctuary from the 
pressure of United States and South Viet- 
namese military power.?? 

On the surface the Confederacy 
seemed as well, if not better, situated than 
the American and Vietnamese insurgents 
in terms of sanctuary. Not only was the 
Confederacy larger in sheer size than the 
active area of operations in British North 
America and Indochina (including Laos 
and Cambodia) combined, it also con- 
tained all sorts of terrain features—from 
rugged mountains to dense forests to 
thick swamps—that were inhospitable to 
an invading army. Any discussion of Con- 
federate strategy must therefore address 
the argument that Southern military 
leaders should have utilized the space and 
physical geography of the South through 
a Fabian strategy, along the lines of the 
one pursued by Joseph E. Johnston in 
1864. In this scenario, Confederate mili- 
tary authorities would take advantage of 
their areas of sanctuary to overextend 
Union military power, frustrate the 
North’s efforts to achieve battlefield vic- 
tories, and exhaust the Northern will to 
continue the contest. 

Several factors, however, denied the 
Confederacy use of potential areas of 
sanctuary and rendered it impractical for 
Southern military authorities to exhibit 
what Mao labeled “the courage to retreat” 
on a frequent basis.”* The first was the 
character of the population. The South- 
ern people, as Gary W. Gallagher and Jo- 
seph L. Harsh have documented, de- 
manded an aggressive military posture. 
“Convinced,” in Harsh’s words, “not only 
of their political rectitude but also of their 
military prowess,” Southerners saw no 
reason to shy away from engaging North- 
ern armies in battle. Thus, a Confederate 
government that pursued a strategy that 
avoided direct engagements with the sup- 
posedly inferior Yankees would not have 
inspired confidence in the hearts and 
minds of the Southern people. Moreover, 
a wave of Union victories that nearly 
ended the war in the spring of 1862 and 
the dramatic reversal of this trend that 
summer provided ample evidence of the 
virtues of an operationally offensive 
mindset and the folly of a defensive one.”4 

Then there was the fact that the 
South’s richest provinces were located in 
the Upper South and along the coast. Any 
effort to take advantage of sanctuary in 
the interior and mountains (the latter 
having the added problem of being bas- 


tions of Unionism) would therefore have 
surrendered the industrial, agricultural, 
political, and population heart of the 
Confederacy. Allowing Northern armies 
to march unopposed through large, valu- 
able swaths of the Confederacy would 
also have been fatal in the war for hearts 
and minds. After all, the very legitimacy 
of the Confederacy rested on the premise 
that it was needed to keep northerners 
out of the South in order to protect the 
Southern way of life and the institutions 
that defined it (slavery above all others) 
from Yankee interference.” 

The role of foreign assistance looms 
large in any explanation of the outcome 
of both the American War for Indepen- 
dence and the Vietnam War. If not suffi- 
cient in and of itself to explain the out- 
come of the war, it is nonetheless difficult 
to see how the American insurgents 
could have sustained an effective mili- 
tary effort without the aid of France, 
which provided material aid to the 
Americans and compelled the British to 
divert significant military resources from 
the struggle in America. The Soviet 


| Union and China played similar sup- 


porting roles for the Vietnamese. More- 
over, receipt of outside assistance helped 
legitimize and provide moral support to 
the American and Vietnamese insurgen- 
cies, both internationally and among the 
people whose hearts and minds were be- 
ing contested.”° 

The political and military leadership 
of both the Union and Confederacy were 
of course keenly aware of how outside 
aid had helped tip the balance in the 
American Revolution, and perceived the 
diplomatic contest as an important front 
in the Civil War. Yet it is clear in retro- 
spect that the prospect of outside inter- 
vention on behalf of the Confederacy 


| was never as great as Northern statesmen 


feared and Southern statesmen confi- 
dently hoped (Robert E. Lee being one 
of the few Southern realists on this 
score). To be sure, in 1861 Confederate 
authorities could reasonably take assur- 
ance from a seemingly insatiable Euro- 
pean demand for cotton, the existence 
of real sources of friction between the 
United States and Great Britain over 
trade, and the fact that significant ele- 
ments of British society were sympa- 
thetic to the South’s oligarchic and aris- 
tocratic politics and culture.?” 
However, British statesman, from 
whom all other European powers took 
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their cue, consistently approached the 
war in America on the basis of a cold cal- 
culation of self-interest that balanced the 
costs of intervention with its possible 
benefits and an appreciation for the fact 
that international diplomacy, like domes- 
tic politics, was the art of the possible. 
Although a Confederate victory might 
provide some benefits, there were always 
more compelling arguments for not in- 
tervening on behalf of the Southern in- 
surgency. The first was a conviction on 
the part of most European leaders that 
the North did not have the means or will 
necessary to win the war, which made 
intervention and the attendant antago- 
nism of the United States seem pointless. 
Further encouraging a policy of non-in- 
tervention on the part of British states- 
men was the fact that, although at times 
a source of great consternation to the 
British, the hegemonic pretensions of the 
United States were a source of stability 
in the Western Hemisphere that helped 
ensure an environment where British 


commercial interests could flourish. Fi- 
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George Washington holding the 


Declaration of Independence and the 
treaty of alliance with France. 


nally, in the aftermath of the Crimean 
War, British statesmen were acutely con- 
scious of the limits of their ability to 
project power effectively over long dis- 
tances against a Western society.”* 

The most often cited factor that 
shaped British policy was, of course, the 
deep distaste of the British people for the 
institution of slavery. Yet even on this 
matter British thinking revolved less 
around humanitarian concerns than 
around practical considerations. Ironi- 
cally, as historian Howard Jones has 
documented, the closest Britain came to 
intervening in the war was in the period 
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after the issuance of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, which British statesmen 
feared would lead to slave insurrections 
that would destabilize the western hemi- 
sphere to the detriment of British inter- 
ests. However, clear evidence of the 
North’s unflinching determination to 
preserve the Union and ability to make 
anyone who even suggested interfering 
with that effort pay a heavy price—com- 
bined with an appreciation for the limits 
of British power—reminded British 
statesmen of the virtues of restraint in 
dealing with the “American problem.””? 
Thus, the calculus of self-interest never 
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In John Tenniel’s Punch cartoon British Foreign Secretary Lord Palmerston 
hedges with respect to recognizing the Confederacy. 


produced a formula where the potential 
benefits of active intervention on behalf 
of the Confederate insurgency out- 
weighed the costs to British imperial in- 
terests. In retrospect it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to see how it ever could have. 


“Pll be damned if I permit 
the United States Army, its in- 
stitutions, its doctrine, and its 
traditions, to be destroyed just 


to win this lousy war.” 
—uU,S. Army officer in Saigon? 


In the chapter of his seminal analy- 
sis of war in which he addressed the prob- 
lem of “the people in arms,” Clausewitz 
identified several conditions under which 
a society adopting such an approach to 
war could be effective. Perhaps the most 
important of these was that: “The na- 
tional character must be suited to that 
type of war.”?! 

In the case of the Confederacy this 
clearly was not the case. Had the South- 
ern character been different enough to 
enable the Confederacy to possess more 
of the elements of a successful insurgency, 
there is no reason to doubt that they 
would have been as successful as the 
American revolutionaries and the Viet- 
namese communists. Indeed, in the early 
nineteenth century the great Swiss mili- 
tary theorist Baron Antoine Henri de 
Jomini proclaimed that: “No army, how- 
ever disciplined, can contend successfully 
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In 1862 British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer William E. Gladstone 
expressed the opinion, “War with 
America is such a calamity that we 
must do all we can to avoid it.” 
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against such a system applied to a great 
nation, unless it be strong enough to hold 
all the essential points of the country, 
cover its communications, and at the 
same time furnish active force sufficient 
to beat the enemy wherever he may 
present himself.”*? 

Clearly, the North did not possess 
the means to do this, which was one of 
the motivating factors behind the “raid- 
ing strategy” the Union employed in 
1864-65. In the end, the massive destruc- 
tion of Southern resources by Union 
raids, but more importantly their expo- 
sure of the inability of Confederate lead- 
ers to protect slavery and spare South- 
erners the obnoxious presence of 
Yankees, combined with the total defeat 
of Confederate conventional armies, was 
sufficient to cause the Confederates to 
surrender, even though there were 
enough resources available to continue 
the fight in an unconventional manner. 

Like the American officer quoted 
above, the people of the South imposed 
severe limits on what they were willing 
to sacrifice in order to achieve victory. 
Faced with the fact that adopting meth- 
ods that maximized the chances of their 
insurgency’s success would compromise 
the very institutions, ideals, and tradi- 
tions that defined their society and gave 
purpose to their bid for independence, 
Southerners decided to eschew revolu- 
tionary methods in favor of attempting 
to destroy the North’s will to continue 
the contest through conventional mili- 
tary means. This was a forlorn hope. The 
resiliency of Civil War armies and the im- 
possibility of achieving a battlefield suc- 
cess so striking it would render the North 
incapable of continuing the contest made 
a strategy of annihilation a dead end, 
while the North simply had too much 
power and too much will to use it for the 
South to win a conventional war of ex- 
haustion or attrition. Yet to pursue al- 
ternative strategies that had more prom- 
ise from a strictly military standpoint, 
such as embracing and fostering irregu- 
lar operations and taking advantage of 
the sanctuary that was available, would 
have been fatal to the struggle for South- 
ern hearts and minds. After all, if the 
Confederate government was willing to 
give up the very end their insurgency was 
designed to achieve—namely the protec- 
tion of Southern territory and slavery 
from Yankee contamination—what was 
the point? 


Fortunately for the political and 
military leadership of the Union, the 
Confederacy did not and could not se- 
cure all of the ingredients necessary to 
make the Confederate insurgency a fa- 
tal exercise for the United States. To their 
credit, Confederate leaders did create an 
incredibly effective conventional force 
and make a vigorous effort to secure for- 
eign assistance, although it was always a 
long shot as to whether they would re- 
ceive it, and their power to influence for- 
eign leaders was never great. From a 
strictly military perspective, they did 
possess the geographic features neces- 
sary to provide sanctuary for their forces 
and the means to mount a truly effec- 
tive irregular resistance. But, in the final 
analysis, for Confederate military au- 
thorities to have been able to take ad- 
vantage of these, the nineteenth-century 
South would had to have been a very 
different place. Of course, had the South 
been different enough politically and 
culturally to tolerate the sacrifices nec- 
essary to possess all of the elements that 
could have assured the success of their 
insurgency, there would in all likelihood 
have been no Civil War. If there was a 
moment of contingency that sealed the 
fate of the Confederacy, it was when the 
Southern people defined their culture, 
values, and character, and that occurred 
long before the first shot was fired at Fort 
Sumter. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


. This Union cavalry regiment had the 
most men killed and died of wounds. 

. The Battle of Ocean Pond is better 
known as what battle? 

3. This future Union general won the 
French Legion of Honor for gallantry 
in action at Solferino in 1859, 

. What is a havelock? 

5. This Union brigade suffered the great- 

est percentage of loss in a single battle. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


6. The above-pictured Union general was 
the man chiefly responsible for the es- 
tablishment of the U.S. Weather Bureau 
in 1870. 

TEASER: Match these Union corps with 

their corps badges: 

Greek Cross: a. 17th Corps 

b. 6th Corps 


c. 3rd Corps 


Cartridge Box: 
Diamond: 

Arrow: d. 5th Corps 
Maltese Cross: _ _e. 24th Corps 
Heart: 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are on 
page 88. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to: NORTH & 
SOUTH, 33756 Black Mountain Road, 
Tollhouse, CA 93667. The author of the 
correct answer drawn from the North & 
South hat will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 
The Teaser question in volume 7, #5 was 
“What Civil War record did John O'Connor 
claim to hold?” A dozen readers correctly 
identified him as the man who claimed the 
record for bounty jumping—having done 
so thirty-two times. He was eventually 
court-martialed and sentenced to four years 
in prison. The winning name drawn from 
the Ne>S hat was that of Gary Cornett of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, who receives a copy 
of Testament by Benson Bobrick as his prize. 


f. 15th Corps 
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Major General George G. Meade, Commander of Army of the Potomac, admonishes 
Major General Daniel E. Sickles in the Peach Orchard at the onset of the Confederate attack. 
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HOOP SKIRTS IN CAMP 
WHEN WOMEN VISITED THE FRONT 


Mark H. Dunkelman 


Civil War armies were overwhelmingly male, but they were 
hardly devoid of women. Females served the Union and Con- 
federate forces as spies and resistance activists, and as so-called 
“army women”—laundresses, cooks, vivandieres, sutlers, nurses, 
“daughters of the regiment,” and camp followers. Disguised as 
men, hundreds of women served as soldiers in the ranks. Thou- 
sands more cared for sick and wounded soldiers as nurses in 
hundreds of hospitals. Other women, primarily the wives of 
soldiers, visited army camps in considerable numbers.' 

How pervasive was the female presence at the front? Ex- 
tensive documentation of a typical Union regiment, the 154th 
New York Volunteer Infantry, offers some answers. A close look 
at the regiment's roster fails to reveal any incognito women in 
its ranks. More than a thousand men from Cattaraugus and 
Chautauqua Counties served in the regiment—which fought 
with the XI Corps at Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and Chatta- 
nooga, and with the XX Corps in the Atlanta Campaign, the 
March to the Sea, and the Campaign of the Carolinas—but no 
disguised women were among them. During its service, how- 
ever, the 154th New York was accompanied by at least two of its 
own army women, and the soldiers welcomed occasional visits 
by other women from home with great relish. Sick or wounded 
members of the regiment who were sent to hospitals were of- 
ten cared for by female nurses. These encounters with women 
elicited pointed comment by the men, and their letters chart 
their attitudes toward the presence of females at the front. 
Northern females, that is—the soldiers’ experiences with South- 
ern women, both white and black, comprise a separate story. 

Compared to their former life at home, where the society 
of women was commonplace, the soldiers found the generally 
unisexual atmosphere of the army to be unnatural. As Private 
Barzilla Merrill of Company K, writing in February 1863 from 
the 154th New York’s camp near Stafford Court House, Vir- 
ginia, put it, “I sojourne in a strange land a land of all men and 
no women.” He added, “I think that the thing wont work to 
keep them apart long.” Writing to a girlfriend from the same 
camp, Sergeant George L. Winters of Company C declared, “To 
me a Soldiers [life] is not one of the most pleasant my natural 
inclinations are such that the society of those necessary Evils 
called Femamnes contribute greatly towards making life pleas- 
ant.” Winters offered a tongue-in-cheek suggestion to remedy 
the situation. “If you should chance to see a nice little Gall, that 
would like to be a soldier,” he wrote, “send her to the 154th for 
I need some one to cook for me very much.” ? 

The men often expressed such wishful thoughts. When a 
civilian visitor from Cattaraugus County came to the Stafford 
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Court House camp and expressed disinterest in the absence of 
women, the soldiers quickly set him straight on that score. 
“Some of the men told him if he had been down here five 
months and eat hard tacks he would [miss women],” Barzilla 
Merrill observed. “The men here say that calico would look good 
to them now if they could see it.” Writing to his wife from the 
Stafford camp after the regiment had been badly bloodied at 
Chancellorsville, First Sergeant Francis Strickland of Company 
I voiced a daydream. “It is a beautiful moonlight evening and 
were you here and felt well, I think you would have an invite to 
take a walk in camp.” The war was close to ending when Quar- 
termaster Edgar Shannon addressed his fiancee from Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, in March 1865. “Come down & take dinner 
with me,” he wrote wistfully. “We will eat all alone in a tent have 
fish & fried cakes buscuits & butter corn Beans & Pie. do come 
down, & bring Eunice. fetch along your knitting & stay all night.” 
Back home, women also indulged in such fantasies. Writing to 
her boyfriend, Private Samuel R. Williams of Company F, 
Martha James of Rushford, New York, declared, “How I should 
like to come into your tent and see you and talk with you about 
old times.” She added, “Well I cant do that but I can talk with 
you through the pen and ink and paper.” * 

While the common soldiers and their female loved ones 
contented themselves with written communications, the men 
enviously noted that high-ranking officers had their wives with 
them in camp. “I see that some of our big officers have their 
women along,” Barzilla Merrill noted at the Stafford camp. “I 
was called down the other night to guard the brigade head quar- 
ters and I heard a strange nois in the night insid [the tent.] 
thinks I that is the advantage the big men have so the world 
goes.” Merrill tactfully didn’t specify the strange noise he over- 
heard. When the regiment was camped near Fairfax Court 
House in October 1862, Corporal George A. Taylor of Com- 
pany F observed, “All the generals have their families with them,” 
citing XI Corps commander Franz Sigel and division com- 
mander Adolph von Steinwehr in particular. “I have not been 
very close to Siegel’s wife,” Taylor commented, “but I think she 
is a very plain looking woman from what I can judge.” Women 
visitors often accompanied government officials when they 
came to the camps from Washington to review the troops. When 


Right: Celia A. (Stevens) Bailey accompanied her husband, Private 
Levi D. Bailey of Company A, to the front and acted as a volunteer 
nurse in her own tent. The couple is pictured in the postwar years, 
seated in front of their son George and an unidentified woman. 
Courtesy of Maureen McClune. 


Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase reviewed Sigel’s corps | 


at Fairfax on the morning of October 31, 1862, Barzilla Merrill 


send [for you] on that account can you contrive any way how 
that thing can be managed if you can let me know in your next.” 


noted the presence of a woman who quite likely was Chase’s | Ruba Merrill could offer no solution to the dilemma, and she, 


beautiful daughter Kate, a leading belle of Washington. “Among 
the big men that rode on horses was a lady that rode ona horse,” 
Merrill reported. “She looked nice and managed her horse well 
she wore a black hat some thing like [Merrill’s daughter] Nancys 
only it was fixed very nice and she had on a long black riding 
dress | don know who she was she looked a little out of her 
place.” Seen so rarely, women seemed alien in the masculine 
“strange world” of the army.* 

The most memorable review of the XI Corps took place 
near the Stafford camp on April 10, 1863, when President 
Abraham Lincoln observed the troops. Members of the 154th 
New York commented extensively on the spectacle, and several 
noted the presence of the First Lady, Mary Todd Lincoln, and 
other women. In describing the review, Surgeon Henry Van 
Aernam of the 154th made some scathing comments about Mrs. 
Lincoln, especially regarding her behavior with Major General 
Daniel E. Sickles, who had gained notoriety before the war for 
killing his wife’s paramour, Philip Barton Key, the son of the 
composer of “The Star Spangled Banner.” Van Aernam wrote: 

Mrs. Lincoln is a blonde, “fat and fair and ‘Squshy””. . . . 

She looks to me like a cow animal somewhat, a 

coquetish, trifling woman without a single mark of 

greatness about her. Perhaps I am unduly prejudiced 

against her on account of her 
shameless conduct and frivolity 
with General Sickles during the re- 
view. | wouldn't be surprised if old 

Abe had a good cause to shoot Sick- 

les as he (S.) had to kill Key!! ° 


The men soon realized that they too, 
like generals and Washington dignitar- 
ies, could have their wives visit them 
while they lay inactive in winter camp— 
if the women were able to leave families 
behind at home, and were able to afford 
the considerable travel expenses. Barzilla 
Merrill was one who toyed with the no- 
tion while the regiment was bivouacked 
at Stafford during the winter of 1863. “If 
you could leave home and had the means 
I would be [of] a mind to have you visit 
our camp,” he informed his wife Ruba. 
“Some men have their wives come to see 
them occasionaly I see a nice Yankee 
woman in camp and that does me some 
good.” Merrill and his tent mates, Privates 
Calvin S. Johnson and Bornt D. Shel- 
madine, discussed sending for their 
wives, but found one awkward obstacle 
to the plan. “Calvin Shelmadine and I talk 
of sending for our women to come down 
and see us,” Barzilla informed Ruba, “and 
we find one difficulty to get along with 
and that is we hant sleeping rooms 
enough in our house to lodge three 
couple I hardly know whether we will 
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Griswold Green. 


First Lieutenant (later captain) John C. Griswold 
of Company F wondered “what in tophet” he 
could do with his wife Susan (Briggs) Griswold if 
she visited camp. When John was wounded and 
captured at Chancellorsville, Susan pleaded to visit 
him. Instead, he traveled home on furlough—only 
to return to the front and learn of Susan’s death at 
home. Both photographs courtesy of Margaret 


Mrs. Johnson, and Mrs. Shelmadine remained at home in 
Cattaraugus County. ° 

After the Battle of Gettysburg (during which the 154th New 
York was decimated in the first day’s fight at Kuhn’s brickyard), 
the regiment spent more than a month at Alexandria, Virginia, 
providing details to escort conscripts by rail to the front. Dur- 
ing this lull, Surgeon Henry Van Aernam applied for a leave of 
absence, but was pessimistic about receiving one. Consequently 
he informed his wife, Amy Melissa, “If it should turn out that I 
am right in my impressions about the fate of my [application] 
papers, you and the children must come down and see me. I 
am sure it would be a pleasant trip for you and [the] children, 
pleasant for me too to see you. I know I am selfish about this 
matter but I did wish to see you at home—with our own sur- 
roundings—it could be so pleasant for me to be with you there, 
but I guess I must forego all that pleasure, but you will visit me 
won't you?” Contrary to his expectations, Van Aernam’s leave 
was granted, and his visit home the following month negated 
the need for Mrs. Van Aernam to travel to the front. ” 

Not all of the soldiers were anxious to have their wives visit 
them. Contemplating his wife Susan’s proposal to visit the 
Stafford camp, First Lieutenant John C. Griswold of Company 
F playfully replied in the negative. “As to your coming down 

= Zags here to help me,” he informed 
her, “I dont know what in tophet 
I could do with you here, you 
could not march & keep up & I 
have no idea they would let you 
ride one of the mules for they are 
so poor they can hardly carry 
themselves, so on the whole I 
guess you had better stay whare 
you are.” Other men were more 
adamant in refusing to allow 
their spouses to visit, consider- 
ing camp an unsavory place for 
decent women. At the Stafford 
camp on March 29, 1863, Ser- 


xt: 


geant Stephen Welch of Company C recorded in his diary, “Re- 
ceived 3 letters from home, one of which announces the inten- 
tion of wife to come down here, which I hope she will not do.” 
Two days later he wrote, “I have 2 or 3 letters from wife which 
are not answered yet as she intimated that she is coming here. . 
. . Capt. Ed Mills [of Company I] returned from home and 
brought me a letter from wife. She wants to come here very 
much, but I cannot see it in that way. It is no place for an hon- 
est woman.” Similarly, Private Ira Wood of Company A reflected 
on an encounter with a friend at the Fairfax camp. “I saw mis- 
ter Parker to day and was glad to see him,” Wood wrote. “He 
told me that he saw Lillie Wood a week ago I said to him why 
dident you Bring her hear he said it was no place for her I guess 
he was write about that.”® 

Others, however, were more than willing to welcome their 
wives. And when women arrived in camp, their presence cre- 
ated considerable excitement among the men. Writing to a male 
friend from the Stafford camp in March 1863, Corporal Joel 
M. Bouton of Company C described one such occasion: 

We have a very pleasant location and a beautiful camp, 

the streets are decorated with two rows of beautiful ev- 

ergreen trees of the pine, cedar and holly genus. and what 

an additional ornament do you suppose was added to 


me 
\ 


Ln ea 


Sergeant Stephen Welch of Company C discouraged his wife from vis- 
iting camp, writing, “It is no place for an honest woman.” In 1894 
Welch was awarded a Medal of Honor for rescuing a wounded com- 
rade at the Battle of Dug Gap on Rocky Face Ridge, Georgia, May 8, 
1864. Courtesy of James W Welch. 


them yesterday? Hoops! yes sir! and not barrel hoops 
either or such as little boys and girls chase through the 
streets, but crinoline, such as encircle the human form 
divine. There were four of the “dear critters” made their 
appearance amongst us and gladdened our eyes once 
more with the sight o them, which I assure you was a 
great treat and you ought to have seen the heads stuck 
out of the tents as they passed. one fellow was so eager 
that he run out without a shirt on.” 


That same month Barzilla Merrill commented to his wife about 
a female visitor: 
There was a strange phenomena seen here this morning 
something that hant been seen in a long time before and 
what do you think it was I gues that I will tell you well a 
gentleman and lady rode by our camp on horse back 
and the ladys white skirts showed considerable and its 
waked up the boys considerable I assure you clean nice 
looking ladys look good down here now it is what we 
dont often see. '° 
Sergeant William Charles of Company F noted the pres- 
ence of several women from home at the Alexandria camp. 
“Quarter Master [Timothy A.] Allens Wife is here,” Charles 
wrote. “He has taken Rooms ina private house not far from the 
camp Several, quite a number of men & officers have sent for 


_ their families, & now it is nothing strange to see women and 


little children in camp. But it is a little strange to see a Hoop 
skirt hanging in a soldiers tent.” !! 

Lurking beneath the surface of these conjugal visits was 
“the story the soldiers wouldn't tell,” as Dr. Thomas P. Lowry 
titled his groundbreaking book on sex in the Civil War. On rare 
occasions, soldiers were bold enough to broach this usually ta- 
boo subject. One who did was Private George W. Newcomb of 
Company K. In an anecdote he sent to his wife from the Stafford 
camp, Newcomb used a nickname applied to members of the 
154th when they engaged in some unscrupulous trading for an 
army staple with other regiments of their brigade. The men 
had taken to the moniker, and now they proudly called them- 
selves Hardtacks. Newcomb wrote: 

There is a young woman here that came here a few days 

ago she has got a Husband in the Regt She probably came 

down here to enjoy a hard tack f- -k But her Husband 
must be in better trim than most of the Boys or I fear 

she will suffer for the want of f- -k- -g."” 


Writing to a male friend just days after Newcomb sent his 
letter, Joel Bouton used a clever double entendre to describe a 
certain “drill” the soldiers employed with visiting females: 

We have a peculiar drill to go through when we meet a 

female down here. It is this. Present arms—close 

(clothes) up,—lie down,—draw rammer,—ram car- 

tridge. There is one time and two motions to each com- 

mand but the last when the recruit makes as many mo- 
tions as he has a mind to. Yo can guess how each com- 
mand is exicuted. Such is military. 

No salacious comments were made about two women who 


| played significant roles in the regiment. George Newcomb men- 


tioned one of them in a letter written at Stafford. “We have one 
woman with our Regt that has kept with the Regt in all of its 
marches,” Newcomb wrote. “She is an Irish woman and has a 
Husband in the Regt The Boys call her Biddy she does a good 
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deal of washing for the Boys.” Postwar reminiscences by veter- 
ans of the regiment identified this woman as the wife of Private 
James Pollan of Company G. They described her as a diminu- 
tive Irishwoman, whose husband was a tall Scotsman. The vet- 
erans declared that Biddy Pollan—whose true first name is 
unknown—made a considerable amount of money launder- 
ing and mending clothes for the men, and that she stuck with 
the regiment through its entire service, enduring the hardships 
of camp and campaign together with the soldiers. Although 
she was not borne on the muster rolls of the 154th New York, 
Mrs. Pollan could certainly be considered a member of the regi- 
ment.!* 

Another woman who left her Cattaraugus County home 
to accompany the troops to the front was Celia A. (Stevens) 
Bailey, the wife of Private Levi D. Bailey of Company A. The 
couple was married in 1853, not long after Levi returned east 
following a three-year whaling voyage out of New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, and a visit to California. Four years later they moved 
from Tioga County, Pennsylvania, to Carrollton in Cattaraugus 
County, where Levi worked as a lumberman. According to a 
biographical sketch in a postwar county history, “Mrs. Bailey 
went with her husband and served as a volunteer nurse in camp 
and on the battlefield. She had a tent after the battle of 
Fredericksburg known as Mrs. Bailey’s tent, for which she nei- 
ther asked nor received pay.” Suffering from a spinal ailment, | 
Levi Bailey was discharged at Baltimore, Maryland, in January 
1863, and presumably Celia Bailey accompanied her husband 
home at that time. She, like Biddy Pollan, could be considered 
an unofficial member of the 154th New York.!> 


Celia Bailey and Biddy Pollan were fortunate—their hus- 
bands survived the war. Other army women met with tragedy. 
Private Emory Sweetland of Company B re- 
corded a poignant episode involving the wife 
of a soldier of the 149th New York, another XX 
Corps regiment, who had accompanied her 
husband to the front. It occurred after the Battle 
of Peachtree Creek, fought July 20, 1864. 
Sweetland described the scene as the 154th 
crossed the battlefield after the fighting. “We 
came by where our boys were burried,” he 
wrote. “I saw a woman weeping bitterly. upon 
inquiry I found that her husband belonged to 
the 149th N.Y. & was instantly killed by a bul- 
let through the head in the fight of the 20th it 
looked hard to see her. she had shared the dan- 
gers & hardships of war with him for two years 
& now is left alone away here in Geo.”!® 

In the postwar years, the historian of the 
149th New York offered a more detailed ac- 
count of the heartrending scene: 

There was not. . . a more touching inci- 

dent than that of the death of Private John 

Hart of Co. E, whose wife had accompa- 

nied him in all the vicissitudes and hard- 

ships of the regiment, often trudging in 
the ranks at his side carrying his blanket 
or equipments to relieve him on the way. 

His body, in common with several others, 

was recovered by comrades during the 


Opposite: “How | 
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night from between the two hostile lines and buried be- 
fore Mrs. Hart came up from the wagon train. In the 
morning the grave was opened, but before the body was 
entirely exhumed the widow jumped down into the grave 
and removed the final covering with her hands, giving 
vent in the mean time to the most excruciating cries of 
agonized grief. There were men present who had faced 
danger in every form and stood in the presence of death 
for months, but had never been unnerved as in the pres- 
ence of this woman, and they wept like children. She 
was finally removed that the men might proceed with 
their duty.!” 

One group of soldiers—those who were hospitalized—es- 
pecially benefitted from the ministrations of women. Samuel 
Williams was captured at Gettysburg and endured a harsh im- 
prisonment at Belle Isle in the James River opposite Richmond 
before being paroled on September 23, 1863. Five days later he 
wrote to his girlfriend, Martha James, from the army’s hospital 
at Annapolis, Maryland. “Thair is a woman that came hear most 
evry day that don me a grate deal of good,” he reported. “She 
wold fetch me somthing good to eat i see the womin is better to 
us then the men.”'* 

Private William F. Chittenden of Company D was one of 
many members of the regiment who took sick during a move- 
ment from the Fairfax camp to Thoroughfare Gap in the Bull 
Run Mountains and back in November 1862. Chittenden was 
sent to Harewood Hospital in Washington. In letters to his wife, 
Mary Jane (Wheeler) Chittenden, he emphasized the 
empathetic relief he received at the hands of women nurses. 
“When I came here I could scarcely walk even with help and 
when I got here my mouth was parched and my head was hot 


Above: Private Barzilla Merrill of Company K thought the army “a strange land... of all 
men and no women,’ and considered having his wife, Ruba (Cole) Merrill, visit the front. 
She never got the chance—Barzilla and their teenaged son, Alva, were both killed at 
Chancellorsville. Courtesy of Gerald Merrill. 


should like to come into your tent and see you,” Martha James wrote to 


her boyfriend, Private Samuel R. Williams of Company F. But Williams was captured at 
Gettysburg, endured a debilitating imprisonment on Belle Isle, and died while home on 
furlough on February 21, 1864, at Freedom, New York. Courtesy of Jack Finch. 
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with a burning fever,” he wrote. “Shortly after we came here 
Mrs Rose a member of the sisters of charity came along and 
seeing our condition bathed our face and hands which relieved 
us greatly.” Mrs. Rose might have been the woman he referred 
to in another letter, when he wrote, “There are none here to 
visit us with an encouraging word as yet except an old lady she 
appears verry good and may God reward her is the wish of 
many a sick soldier.” !° 

Hospitalized soldiers were initially frustrated to find that 
their wives were not permitted to care for them. Private Marion 
Plumb of Company D, writing to his wife Sarah from Ward 8 
of Finley Hospital in Washington on November 12, 1862, in- 
formed her, “They dont allow any Wimmin in the hospital to 
take care of the sick so you see there would be no use of your 
coming.” He added, “Give your self as little uneasiness as Pos- 
sible about me for I am well taken care of.” Despite the good 
care, Plumb died twelve days after writing his letter. From 
Harewood Hospital, William Chittenden told Mary, “I do not 
know but you will blame me for telling you that if you came 
here you would not be allowed to take care of me but you must 
know my motives for I did not think it would be prudent for 
you to come here alone nor would it be right for you to leave 
home to take care of me.””° 

John Griswold had been promoted to captain of Company 
F when he was shot in the right arm and captured at 
Chancellorsville. Paroled shortly thereafter, he soon was sent 
to St. John’s College Hospital in Annapolis. Griswold was ini- 
tially reported as killed, plunging his wife Susan into the depths 
of despair until word arrived from his company that he was 
alive. Learning her husband was at Annapolis, Susan wrote him 
an imploring letter. “If you can not come home do let me come 
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down their & see you once more,” she pleaded. “If you can not 
com do let me know for I shall sertanly come down their for I 
can not stand it it is to bad to think of your being away afar 
whear I can not do anything for you nor see you it is cruel but 
I supose I must stand it.” 7! 

Unable to write himself, Griswold had an amanuensis ad- 
dress a reply to Susan. “Dear Wife you speek of coming Down 
to see me,” Griswold dictated. “In deed i should be pleased to 
see you but under the Present circumstances i think it would 
be un safe for i dont no how long i may stay hear nor ware i 
may be ordered so i think it advisable to defer it for a wile.” 
Susan immediately responded. “If you do not come before long 
I shall start down their & hunt you up whether you want me or 
not,” she insisted. “Do not be afraid to have me come down 
their for fear I can not stand it for I know I can stand it but I 
had a great deal rather you would come home.” Captain 
Griswold eventually traveled home on a furlough to a reunion 
with his wife, and then returned to duty with the 154th, only to 
receive the heartbreaking news of Susan’s death in March 
1864—news that struck him “like a thunder clap in a cloudless 
day.” After a lengthy illness, Susan Griswold had died at age 
thirty-seven.” 

On his return to the Stafford camp following a visit to the 
army's main supply base and transportation hub at Aquia Land- 
ing on the Potomac River in February 1863, William Charles 
provided his wife with a moving account of women who had 
traveled to the front to look after their menfolk. 

While I was there I saw a great many sick Soldiers and 

some dead ones going home or else to the Hospital. There 

was some women there too. Sisters that had come to try 
to rescue a Brother from Deaths Grasp Or Wifes per- 
haps that had come to cheer & support a Husband in his 
agony and pain, and maybe to lay his head upon her 
bossom so tenderly and impress a last kiss on those lips 
already cold for the Spirit of him she loved so dearly had 

gone to Him that gave it. I saw one Woman helping a 

Sick Soldier to walk from the cars to the Steamboat I am 

sure it was her husband, for she looked so cheerfull and 

happy. And by her looks she seemed to say, “I have come 
and found him. I will not leave him if he dies on the way 

I will take his body home, and burrie it where I can offten 

go to visit his grave and there implore the blessings of 

the God of the Widdow and Fatherless upon me and my 
little ones{.]” I have seen very cheerful women before but 

I have never seen a woman look so thankfull as that 

woman did. May God bless her for her good work. * 


After the Battle of Gettysburg, Emory Sweetland was de- 
tached from the regiment to nurse the wounded at the XI Corps 
hospital and, later, at Camp Letterman, the general hospital es- 
tablished there. At Camp Letterman Sweetland noted the pres- 
ence of female nurses. Each woman had about sixty patients in 
her charge. They oversaw the men’s diets, dispensed medica- 
tion (including liquor) to them, and delivered U.S. Sanitary 
Commission goods, among other chores. “It is hard work for 
them,” Sweetland noted, for which they received twelve dollars 
per month. During his long layover in Gettysburg, Sweetland 
considered having his wife Mary visit him, but in the end de- 
cided against it. “I should have sent for you when I first came 
here,” he told her, “but that I thought it would be to hard for 
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my dear wife & I don’t think that it is verry healthy being around 
old stinking wounds & then it is not a verry nice place for a 
woman as in dressing wounds the men’s persons are often ex- 
posed.” 74 
How often wives of members of the 154th New York found 
their way to southern hospitals to nurse their husbands is un- 
known. One recorded instance involved the wife of Corporal 
Charles W. Hall of Company B, who was shot through the left 
lung at the Battle of Dug Gap on Rocky Face Ridge, Georgia, 
May 8, 1864. Hall was sent to a Nashville hospital, where he was 
also afflicted with erysipelas, pleurisy, and chronic diarrhea. He 
and some two hundred other patients were crowded in the base- 
ment of a former tobacco factory, where removal of dead pa- 
tients was a daily occurrence. When Hall began to feel a little 
better, he wrote his wife to inform her of his improvement. In 
spite of his hopeful prognosis, she sensed he was still in danger, 
and she and Hall’s father journeyed to Nashville. Hall was doped 
with strong medication when he heard the ward master call his 
name. “Friends outside,” the man said. “Fetch ‘em in,” Hall re- 
sponded. In his sedated daze, Hall recognized his loved ones, 
but could not help promptly dozing off. Hall’s father was per- 
mitted to stay with him. His wife was allowed frequent visits, 
but boarded outside the hospital. She stoically controlled her 
feelings regarding his plight, Hall later recalled, which stirred 
his resolve to recover. The two were with Hall for two weeks 
before the father succeeded in obtaining a furlough for his son, 
receiving it only after promising to bear the soldier’s transpor- 
tation expenses himself. The trio returned to their Cattaraugus 
County home on July 9, 1864. Nursed by his wife and the rest 
of his family, Hall eventually recovered from his wound and 
ailments, and lived until 1913.2 
More than thirty years after the war, Quartermaster Ser- 
geant Newton A. Chaffee paid a heartfelt tribute to the women 
who worked in the hospitals in a Decoration Day address de- 
livered at Versailles in Cattaraugus County. 
I wish I had time to mention a few of the many names of 
the noble patriotic Women of the War, who gave their 
time Health and lives to the Holy duties of careing for 
the sick and wounded in the Hospitals, and who by their 
heroic bravery and examples gave stimulas and power 
to our Army and there were many such in every depart- 
ment of the army—No duty to Hazardus No work to 
hard for them to perform. such Women were on hand 
in every Hospital and Sanitary Station. Their names were 
always mentioned with the greatest respect. No words 
are adequate to describe the systematic persistant 
faithfullness of the Women who organized and led 
branches of the Sanitary Commissions Their Volanteer 
labor had all the regularity and enthusiasm of paid ser- 
vice hundreds of Women evinced talants there which in 
other spheres and in the other sex would have made them 
merchant princes or great administrators of public afairs. 
Storms nor [ill] Health could not keep them from their 
posts. they have one the thankfull remembrance and re- 
spect of every Veteran of the War.’° 
The feminine mystique in Civil War armies was finite but 
potent. Whether nursing sick or wounded soldiers in hospitals, 
accompanying regiments as nurses, cooks, or laundresses, or 
simply visiting their menfolk in camp, the tender touch, gentle 
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demeanor, and compassionate care of women visitors did much 
to sooth the soldiers’ bodies and souls and lift their spirits as 
they faced the hardships and dangers of army life. As Chaffee 
stated, the men never forgot the women’s kindnesses. The femi- 
nine presence at the front may have been limited, but its posi- 
tive effect on morale was unmistakable. ] 


MARK H. DUNKELMAN, an authority on the 154th New York 
Infantry, has written several books on the Civil War, including 
The Hardtack Regiment (co-authored with Michael J. Winey) 
and Gettysburg’s Unknown Soldier. His most recent work, Broth- 
ers One and All: Esprit de Corps in a Civil War Regiment, is pub- 
lished by Louisiana State University Press. 


It is “nothing strange to see women and little children in camp,” wrote 
Sergeant William Charles. In this photograph, at a camp of the 31st 
Pennsylvania Infantry near Washington, D.C., a woman posed with a 
soldier (possibly her husband) and three children. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 1861: A TALE OF A GOOSE, 


ALBERT CASTEL “I have not a Brig Genl worth his | 1861.' A high degree of conceit promoted 


salt—Morris is a timid old woman— | his low opinion of his brigadiers, yet that 

aor aT Rosecranz a silly fussy goose—Schleik | conceit was understandable. Born in 

Above: Union forces attack the knows nothing. ...” | Philadelphia on December 3, 1826, he 
Confederate flank at the Rich Mountain So wrote Major General George | entered West Point when not quite six- 
pass on July 13, 1861. ! Brinton McClellan to his wife on July 3, | teen, graduated second in the class of 
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DOG, AND A FOX 


1846 that included twenty-one others 
destined to become Civil War generals, 
served capably as one of Winfield Scott's 
engineers in the Mexican War, taught for 
three years at the Military Academy 
where he was a member of the Napoleon 


Club, traveled across the Atlantic with 
two much older officers to observe the 
Crimean War and report on the Euro- 
pean armies, and even designed a saddle 
that would bear his name and be stan- 
dard in the American army until the 


combustion engine rendered cavalry ob- 
solete. Then, in 1857 and still only a cap- 
tain despite his outstanding record, 
which included conducting explorations 
in the Far West, he resigned his commis- 
sion and within four years became presi- 
dent of the eastern division of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad headquartered 
in Cincinnati, where he resided with his 
beautiful young bride, Ellen “Nellie” 
Marcy. 

The advent of civil war in April 1861 
saw McClellan’s career skyrocket faster, 
higher, and brighter than any of the shells 
fired from Confederate cannons at Fort 
Sumter. As soon as President Abraham 
Lincoln called for 75,000 three-month 
volunteers to suppress the Southern in- 
surrection Ohio Governor William 
Dennison placed the young railway ex- 
ecutive, who had promptly proffered his 
military knowhow, in charge of provid- 
ing the Buckeye state’s contribution to 
that number, which soon far exceeded its 
quota. Highly impressed by the efficiency 
of his former staff officer, Winfield Scott 
urged the president to appoint McClellan 
a major general in the regular army and 
assign him command of the Department 
of the Ohio. This Lincoln did, having also 
formed a favorable opinion of his intel- 
ligence on meeting him in Illinois in 
1858. Thus it was that McClellan, a mere 
four years after resigning his captain's 
commission, became at thirty-four sec- 
ond in rank only to Scott. And since “Old 
Fuss and Feathers” at seventy-five had 
become so infirm physically that he 
could not mount, much less ride, a horse, 
he stood in line to replace him as com- 
manding general. All he needed to do 
next was demonstrate that his talent for 
waging war matched his ability at pre- 
paring for it.? 

Soon he had the opportunity. Late 
in May 1861 Scott instructed him, at 
Lincoln’s behest, to occupy western Vir- 
ginia. Although historically part of the 
Old Dominion, the Alleghenies sepa- 
rated this region geographically, eco- 
nomically, and politically from the east- 
ern portion, with the result that most of 
its inhabitants, few of whom owned 
slaves and fewer still many, remained 
loyal to the Union. Helping them to se- 
cede from secession would be the first 
long stride toward restoring the United 
States to states united, Lincoln’s prime 
goal and at this stage of the war his sole 
professed one.* 
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McClellan responded to Scott's di- 
rective by dispatching a brigade of Hoo- 
sier troops under Brigadier General Tho- 
mas Morris of the Indiana militia to 
Grafton in western Virginia, where they 
joined several local Unionist regiments 
in driving a much smaller Confederate 
force southward in the “Philippi Races,” 
thereby securing control of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, the main land link be- 
tween Washington D.C. and the Midwest. 
In turn the Confederates sent reinforce- 
ments westward over the mountains to 
regain what had been lost, whereupon 
McClellan proceeded by rail to Parkers- 
burg with 7,000 Ohio and Indiana vol- 
unteers. This gave him a field army of 
around 11,000 including Morris’ brigade 
but excluding 9,000 troops assigned to 
guarding the Baltimore & Ohio and a 
brigade of three-year recruits being read- 
ied at Camp Dennison near Cincinnati 
for an expedition up the Great Kanawha 
River to the south.* 

Never before had McClellan com- 
manded so much—or so little—as a 
squad in combat. Yet he had no doubt 
he would succeed. Why should he? 
Throughout his short life he had gone 
from success to success. He had done so 
by taking care never to fail. This he would 
continue doing. “I shall be,” he assured 
Scott on arriving at Parkersburg, “cau- 
tious in my movements.”? 

The main obstacle to success, as he 
saw it, were his generals and his soldiers. 
The latter consisted almost entirely of 
three-monthers and militia, so ill-trained 
and undisciplined that anything or noth- 
ing at all might cause them to flee in wild 
panic on encountering the enemy. As for 
the former, we already know his opinion: 
none was “worth his salt.” And in truth 
all of them, with one exception, were 
nonprofessionals who owed their rank to 
political connections rather than military 
expertise, with the prime example being 
Brigadier General Jacob D. Cox, com- 
mander of the troops slated for the 
Kanawha River expedition. A thirty-one- 
year-old lawyer-politician totally devoid 
of military training or experience, Cox’s 
sole apparent qualification for his posi- 
tion was being a close friend of Gover- 
nor Dennison.° 

The lone exception was that “silly 
fussy goose” Rosecranz—or to give his 
full and correctly spelled name, William 
Starke Rosecrans. A tall, lean, forty-one- 
year-old native of Ohio, he was a West 


Point graduate, class of 1842, wherein he 
ranked fifth, and had served in the elite 
corps of engineers until 1854 when, like 
McClellan, he left the army to seek a more 
rewarding career in business. By 1861 he, 
along with two partners, operated a kero- 
sene factory in Cincinnati, and upon the 
outbreak of war again donned a uniform, 
one soon adorned with the bright silver 
star of a brigadier general. 

He wanted the two stars of a major 
general and command of an army. Serv- 
ing under McClellan in western Virginia 
offered a chance to obtain them. More- 
over, McClellan possessed an attribute 
that Rosecrans so far in his career, both 
military and civilian, had lacked—abun- 
dant luck. Despite his 1842 graduation 
from West Point he saw no action in 
Mexico, whereas class of 1846 McClellan 
had gone there to serve on Scott’s staff 
and obtain his favor. Then, as a business- 
man, although he achieved a comfortable 
living, he fell far short of McClellan’s fi- 
nancial success and suffered the misfor- 
tune of having an experiment with a 
kerosene “safety lamp” he had invented 
literally blow up in his face, inflicting a 
permanent burn-scar on his right cheek. 
Finally, and most irksome of all, it was 
McClellan who received the credit for 
Ohio’s rapid mobilization and with it the 
major generalship, even though it was he 
who done most of the actual, practical 
work of quartering, provisioning, and 
arming the eager Buckeye volunteers. 
Small wonder, therefore, that when on the 
eve of the western Virginia campaign a 
journalist told him that he intended “to 
join my fortunes in this war to yours,” 
Rosecrans replied, “I shall connect my 
fortune with McClellan,” adding, “You 
had better join Mac’s to yours—Mac is a 
lucky dog.”” 

The “lucky dog” disliked Rose- 
crans—disliked him because he dis- 
trusted him. What he wanted in subor- 
dinates were men who lacked either the 
desire, or the ability, or both, to be other 
than subordinates and so would be con- 
tent to remain such while advancing his 
own aspirations by doing what he or- 
dered them to do—this and nothing 
more nor less. His characterization of 
him asa “silly fussy goose” notwithstand- 
ing, McClellan realized that Rosecrans 
was not that kind of man. Manifestly he 
possessed a keen mind, high professional 
credentials, great energy and enterprise, 
and strong ambition—qualities quite 
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likely to cause him to disregard orders if 
he thought it necessary or, worse, act 
without orders. This, from McClellan’s 
standpoint, made him dangerous, even 
potentially calamitous, for he believed, so 
he wrote Nellie, that “everything’—by 
which he meant becoming what he 
hoped to become—“requires success in 
my first operations as a commander.”® 
Hence, when on June 27 his army began 
moving east toward Buckhannon, near 
where the Confederates reportedly were 
concentrating, he resolved to seize on the 
first occasion available to teach Rosecrans 
a lesson in subordination. 

It came on the evening of the very 
next day. Learning that Rosecrans had 
camped his brigade beyond the point in- 
structed, McClellan sent him a sharp rep- 
rimand, asserting that he had thereby 
exposed the advance to enemy detection. 
Rosecrans replied on the 29th with a let- 
ter stating that there had been insufficient 
space for a bivouac at the designated place 
and that in any case he had ascertained 
that there were no Confederates at 
Buckhannon, which one of his regiments 
would occupy before nightfall. He then 
declared: 

No one, my dear general, among 
your general friends, has more 
disinterested and earnest wishes 
for the success of your efforts 
than the writer of this letter. None 
under your command are more 
loyally, cheerfully ready to con- 
form to the duties of a subordi- 
nate position, and I even flatter 
myself I understand the position 
as well as most of your brigadiers. 
Review, if you please, that letter 
which you have put on record, 
and say whether, after you receive 
this, both private feelings and 
public interest are likely to be the 
better for it.’ 

The sentiment expressed in the first 
sentence merely signifies that Rosecrans 
knew, as we have seen, that he could not 
hope to succeed should McClellan’s cam- 
paign fail; the second sentence reeks of 
sarcasm; and the third is a thinly veiled 
warning that unless McClellan withdrew 
the reprimand from the record Rosecrans 
would make it both a personal and offi- 
cial issue. Hence the question becomes 
whether McClellan was deceiving him- 
self or wife Nellie when he wrote her on 
July 2 that Rosecrans “is very meek now 
after a very severe rapping I gave him a 
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“The Battle of Philippi,” Harper's Weekly, July 6, 1861. Union troops pursue retreating Confederates through the main street on June 3. 


few days since.”'® Perhaps that volume of 
the Official Records covering military op- 
erations in western Virginia in the sum- 
mer of 1861 provides the answer: 
McClellan’s reprimand does not appear 
in it, only Rosecrans’ letter, 

By early July the Confederate con- 
tingent in northwestern Virginia num- 
bered around 5,300 troops under the 
command of Brigadier General Robert S. 
Garnett and was deployed atop Laurel 
Hill to the north and Rich Mountain to 
the south of the Staunton-Parkersburg 
Pike, the principal road connecting this 
area to the rest of Virginia. Garnett hoped 
to hold these heights until he received 
sufficient reinforcements to launch a 
counteroffensive. McClellan, for his part, 
planned to drive him back across the 
Alleghenies or, better still, trap and de- 
stroy him west of them. At the same time 
Cox was to transport his four regiments 
by steamboats over to the east side of the 
Ohio River at Point Pleasant, then ad- 
vance up the Kanawha River Valley with 
a view to bringing all of western Virginia 
under Union control.!! 

Both Laurel Hill and Rich Mountain 
were excellent defensive positions; if 
strongly held, a frontal attack against ei- 
ther almost certainly would fail, or suc- 
ceed only at inordinate cost. Realizing 
this, on July 5 McClellan telegraphed 
Scott that he intended to move against 
the enemy on Rich Mountain where “I 
shall, if possible, turn the position to the 


south. . . . If possible I will repeat the 
maneuver of Cerro Gordo.”!? It was at 
Cerro Gordo in Mexico in 1847 that 
Scott, finding his army confronted by an 
impregnable enemy front, sent a column 
circling around its southern flank to rout 
the Mexican forces and open the way for 


| the eventual capture of Mexico City—the 


“Halls of Montezuma.” 

McClellan’s version of the maneu- 
ver called for Morris’ brigade to “amuse” 
Garnett’s main body atop Laurel Hill 
while his other three brigades seized Rich 
Mountain, which he calculated could be 
accomplished without excessive casual- 
ties because, according to his estimate, the 
defenders numbered about 3,000 


| whereas he had 7,500 troops, giving him 


| amore than two-to-one advantage. Then 


he would occupy Beverly, a small town 
located a mile east of the mountain on 
the Parkersburg-Staunton Turnpike, thus 
cutting Garnett’s supply line and forcing 
him to abandon Laurel Hill and retreat 
back across the Alleghenies into the 
Shenandoah Valley. No “prospect of a 
brilliant victory,” he assured Scott, “shall 
induce me to depart from my intention 
of gaining success by maneuvering rather 
than fighting. I will not throw these raw 
men of mine into the teeth of artillery 
and intrenchments if it is possible to 
avoid it.” 

Two days later McClellan’s column 
set out for Rich Mountain, and on July 9 
arrived two miles from it at Roaring 
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Creek. Although not particularly high, 
the mountain proved to be rugged, cov- 
ered with dense underbrush, and very 
steep. Worse, a “reconnaissance in force” 
conducted the next day ascertained that 
the entrance to the pass over it was lined 


| with fortifications on each side of the 


pike—fortifications bolstered by four 
cannons and, according to a couple of 
captured Confederates, manned by eight 
or nine thousand Rebels! A frontal assault 
indeed would lead to the slaughter of 
McClellan’s “raw men.” Or so it seemed.'4 

Was there an alternative? According 
to McClellan’s official report, dated July 
14, 1861, he “at once determined .. . to 
make an effort to turn” the enemy flank 
and so “ordered General Rosecrans to 
move at 4 o'clock in the morning” with 
his four regiments and a cavalry detach- 
ment to the “lofty summit of Rich Moun- 
tain” by a route leading through “almost 
impenetrable thickets of brush.” Rose- 
crans was to report “the progress of his 
march... every hour,’ and “attack the [en- 
emy] intrenchments in rear,” whereupon 
the “remainder of this command” would 
“assault in front as soon as Rosecrans’s 
musketry would indicate that he was 
immediately” in the rear of the Confed- 


| erates defending the pass.'° 


Literally all these statements are true, 


| yet actually their effect is false because 


they omit two key facts: (1) Around 10 
o'clock on the night of July 10 Rosecrans 
came to McClellan and informed him 


=a 
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he 


Generals George B. McClellan ( 


that he had learned from a young local 
Unionist named David Hart that there 
was a cattle path along the south slope of 
Rich Mountain leading to his family’s 
farm (which doubled as a tavern) on the 
road to Beverly at the top of the moun- 
tain about two miles behind the enemy 
defenses; and (2) Rosecrans proposed to 
take his brigade and, guided by Hart, pro- 
ceed by the path and strike the Confed- 
erates by surprise in the rear, whereupon 
the rest of the army would assail them in 
front. Furthermore, McClellan adopted 
this plan with reluctance—after all it cast 
Rosecrans in the starring role—and only 
after his father-in-law and de facto chief 
of staff, Major Randolph Marcy, urged 
him to do so.'® Without doubt McClellan 
deliberately designed his report to make 
it seem that he alone conceived the plan, 
which was a virtual clone of Scott’s Cerro 
Gordo stratagem. 

Rosecrans set out for the Hart farm 
at daybreak on July 11 with his four regi- 
ments, all three-month outfits, and a 
small cavalry group, the whole totaling 
1,197 men. Fearful that the Confederates 
had been alerted to his presence when a 
bugler of one of the regiments blew rev- 
eille, he took a longer route to reach the 
cattle path than planned. Then, once on 
it, the going proved slow and soon be- 
came slower still owing to rain, resultant 
mud, and finally the departure of guide 
Hart, who in Rosecrans’ words became 
“too much scared to be with us longer.” 
Furthermore, Rosecrans found it imprac- 
ticable to report the “progress of his 
march” to McClellan “every hour”; how 
could he do so when he did not know 
where he was himself? Not until about 


left) and William Starke Rosecrans. 
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11:00 a.m., by which time the rain had 
ceased, did he send word to McClellan 
that he was in sight of the mountain top. 

Approximately three more hours 
passed before he reached it—only to en- 
counter a sizable Confederate force sup- 
ported by a cannon and behind log-piles 
and boulders at the Hart farm! He as- 
sumed that the enemy, thanks to the early 
morning bugle call, had detected his 
flanking march and reacted accordingly. 
Not so. The Rebels, about 300 strong un- 
der Captain Julius de Lagnel, were there 
because McClellan, worried by the ab- 
sence of progress reports from Rosecrans, 
had dispatched a courier by way of a trail 
that curved around the north half of Rich 
Mountain to ascertain his whereabouts 
and the courier, disregarding a warning 
from Union pickets that enemy soldiers 
were up ahead, had been captured by the 
Confederates, with the result that their 
commander, Lieutenant Colonel John 
Pegram, sent De Lagnel’s detachment and 
the cannon to the Hart farm where it 
joined some pickets already stationed 
there. Thus it was, because of McClellan’s 
anxiety and the courier’s stupidity, that 
Rosecrans found himself facing not a few 
foes who could be easily brushed aside, 
but enough of them to offer stiff resis- 
tance—and who did.'” 

Like McClellan, Rosecrans never be- 
fore had experienced combat; indeed, 
unlike that “lucky dog,” he had not so 
much as witnessed a battle. Even so, he 
reacted rapidly, deploying his troops as 
fast as they came up, then attacked. For a 
while nothing went right and much 
wrong, causing the assault to falter and 
the enemy to cheer in triumph. Then he 


charged on horseback at the head of one 
of his regiments while another delivered 
two devastating volleys into the Rebel 
ranks. All of the Confederates still able 
fled, leaving behind their cannon and a 
second one just being wheeled into posi- 
tion. The Federals occupied the Hart 
farm and the road to Beverly, but did not 
pursue. More hills and valleys lay ahead, 
mayhap more foes, and it was becoming 
dark, a darkness increased by more show- 
ers, Where, wondered Rosecrans, was 
McClellan? Why had he not attacked the 
enemy front as soon as he heard, as he 
must have heard, the din of battle in the 
enemy’s rear? What was he doing?!* 
Trying to decide what to do. 
Throughout the morning and early af- 
ternoon he had remained in his head- 
quarters tent on the west side of Roaring 
Creek, anxiously awaiting reports from 
Rosecrans and then, after one finally ar- 
rived, listening for the sound of “mus- 
ketry” behind the Confederates guarding 
the entrance to Rich Mountain pass. At 
long, long last he heard the fighting at the 
Hart farm. Minutes later he galloped up 
to where his troops awaited the order to 
storm the enemy entrenchments. No 
such order came. According to the diary 
of Ohio colonel John Beatty, who was 
present, “The general halted a few paces 
from our line and sat on his horse listen- 
ing to the guns, apparently in doubt as to 
what to do; and as he sat there with in- 
decision stamped on every line of his 
countenance, the battle grew fiercer in the 
enemy rear.”!? 
Late in the afternoon the firing as- 
cended into a crescendo, then sputtered 
into silence. Either, concluded McClellan, 
Rosecrans had been repulsed or he had 
been destroyed—a conclusion soon con- 
firmed in his mind when he saw an of- 
ficer ride among the Confederates, halt 
to deliver a speech, and then heard a 
cheer. Hence he withdrew his troops, ex- 
cept pickets, to their camp on Roaring 
Creek, putting it between them and the 
Rebels should they attack, which he 
deemed so likely that he had his father- 
in-law distribute firearms among the 
teamsters, But should they remain in 
their fortifications, then come morning 
he would drive them from the pass with 
an artillery bombardment, his chief of 
engineers having informed him that he 
had discovered a hill from where cannons 
could enfilade the enemy position, turn- 
ing it into a deathtrap tenable only by the 
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BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


dead. This, McClellan believed, was the 
proper way to wage war; it was the way 
the British and French had taken the 
Russian fortress of Sebastopol in the 
Crimea; best of all it was the sure and safe 
way—sure to succeed and therefore safe 
for the reputation and ambition of the 
commander who employed it.” 


Brigadier General Thomas Morris 
of the Indiana militia. 


Night passed, morning came. Most 
of the Union troops remained in camp 
while others cut a road and dug emplace- 
ments for the dozen cannon that were to 
blast the Rebels from the pass. Meanwhile 
Rosecrans, having ascertained from a 
prisoner that the enemy were “disorga- 
nized and probably dispersing,” advanced 
along the Beverly road until he reached 
the Confederate camp and nearby en- 
trenchments. The second contained only 
two spiked brass six-pounders, the first 
sixty-nine Southerners waiting to surren- 
der. From them he learned that their now 
former commander, Pegram, had set out 
yesterday afternoon with three hundred 
men to reinforce De Lagnel but, arriving 
too late and after dark, had returned to 
the camp where a council of war decided 
to abandon the mountain and attempt 
to join Garnett on Laurel Hill. The pris- 
oners also revealed that their entire force 
had numbered a mere 1,200 soldiers ca- 
pable of fighting—which meant that 
when Rosecrans fought De Lagnel’s de- 
tachment at the Hart farm McClellan’s 
5,000 troops faced only nine hundred 
opponents, and that when McClellan 
withdrew to his Roaring Creek camp just 
six hundred defended the pass. It is con- 
ceivable that had he attacked after hear- 
ing the sound of battle at the Hart farm 
he might have broken through.” 


At about 7:00 a.m. McClellan re- 
ceived a message from Rosecrans inform- 
ing him that the Confederates had aban- 
doned Rich Mountain. He thereupon 
ordered the occupation of Beverly and 
instructed Morris to press “closely” the 
main enemy force under Garnett when 
it withdrew from Laurel Hill—which it 
already had done. Then, after telegraph- 
ing Scott that “Our success complete and 
almost bloodless,” he set out for Beverly 
himself. There, the following day, Pegram 
and nearly six hundred of his troops sur- 
rendered, having found themselves 
trapped and faced with starvation. And 
that same day Morris’ advance guard 
overtook Garnett’s rearguard, killing him 
and capturing his wagon train. What re- 
mained of his little army managed to 
make its way back across the mountains 
into the Shenandoah Valley, but so de- 
moralized and depleted that McClellan 
exaggerated but slightly when he tele- 
graphed Scott on July 14 that “we have 
annihilated the enemy in Western Vir- 
ginia.”22 

Later that day he composed his 
aforementioned report on Rich Moun- 
tain. In it, after (as we have seen) taking 
credit for conceiving the Cerro Gordo- 
like flanking maneuver against the Con- 
federates, he commended Rosecrans for 
“conducting his command up the very 
precipitous sides of the mountains [sic]” 
and for the “very handsome manner in 
which he planned and directed his attack 
upon the rebels at Hart’s farm.” At the 
same time, though, he said nothing about 
having heard sustained gunfire from that 
vicinity during the afternoon of July 11 
and gave as the reasons for his non-as- 
sault on the Confederate front a failure 
by Rosecrans to carry out “the order... 
to attack the rear of the enemy’s lower 
intrenchments” and not having received 
any “communications from General 
Rosecrans” other than his 11:00 a.m. dis- 
patch stating that “he was still distant 
about a mile and a half from Hart’s farm.” 
Finally, instead of reporting that 
Rosecrans’ rout of the enemy force at 
Hart’s farm led to Pegram’s withdrawal 
from Rich Mountain and that he did not 
learn of the withdrawal until Rosecrans 
occupied the Confederate camp and no- 
tified him of it, McClellan asserted that 
Rosecrans’ troops “encamped on the 
battlefield [at Hart’s farm] at about 2 
p.m., and remained there until the fol- 
lowing morning” when “intelligence was 
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received that the enemy had evacuated 
their works and fled over the moun- 
tains” —an assertion so erroneous in con- 
tent and so vague in its wording that it 
cannot be anything other than a deliber- 
ate deception.” 

The manifest purpose of McClellan’s 
report was to make it seem that he was 
the sole architect of a brilliant victory in 
which, at the cost of only twelve killed 
and fifty-nine wounded, he had achieved 
the “complete rout and annihilation of 
the rebel forces,” which he claimed to 
have numbered ten thousand, and so ren- 
dered “this portion of Western Virginia . 
.. entirely freed from their presence. ...” 
And this purpose the report served. 
Taken to Washington by Marcy along 
with some captured Confederate ban- 
ners, the report heightened Lincoln’s and 
Scott’s already high opinion of McClel- 
lan, an opinion shared by the House of 
Representatives, which unanimously 
passed a resolution thanking him for his 
victory in the first engagement of the war 
that accurately could be called a battle. 
At the same time McClellan became the 
popular hero of the North, where the 
press hailed him as the “Young Napo- 
leon,” a sobriquet enhanced by his issu- 
ing to his troops on July 16 a proclama- 
tion inspired by the style of the old 
Napoleon’s addresses to his “soldats”: 

Soldiers of the Army of the West! 

Iam more than satisfied with 
you. 

You have annihilated two 
armies, commanded by educated 
and experienced soldiers and 
intrenched in mountain for- 
tresses fortified at their leisure... 

Soldiers! I have confidence in 
you, and I trust you have learned 
to confide in me.™ 
Rosecrans’ report on Rich Mountain 

is dated July 19, 1861. In it, although he 
briefly related having proposed “a plan 
for turning the enemy’s position” to 
McClellan on the night of July 10, he 
made no reference to McClellan’s failure 
to assail the Confederates on hearing the 
sound of the fight at the Hart farm. The 
reason is obvious: a subordinate does not 
criticize his commander in an official re- 
port submitted, as it must be, to that 
commander. What he could and did do 
was voice complaints about McClellan’s 
conduct to members of his staff, other 
officers, and (probably) newspaper cor- 
respondents. These, according to one of 


Se Ce STRUGGLE FOR THE TYGART RIVER VALLEY JUL-DEC, 1861 
“casual hints.” In all likelihood their es- : = 

sence appears in Rosecrans’ 1865 testi- 
mony to the Congressional Committee 
on the Conduct of the War: McClellan 
“was bound, as a military man, to have 
made the attack in his front, for the pur- 


pose of preventing the enemy from fall- Ka 
ing on me with too heavy a force. . . .”5 ; f 5 
Almost surely McClellan soon knew : 

‘ 
of Rosecrans’ aspersions; when it comes fy GARNETI|f ¥ 
to talebearing, nothing surpasses an Rich (Mountain. © 290) 
army. If so, then no doubt he intensely ~ Laurel Hill 


resented them, for throughout his entire ry 
life he never admitted to making a mis- Operation 
take and always blamed failures on the 
incompetency or malignancy of others. 
Yet he took no action against Rosecrans, 
not even another “rapping.” Perhaps this 
was because events overtook him before 
he found the appropriate opportunity. 
On July 21 the main Union army in Vir- 
ginia, headed by Brigadier General Irvin defenses at Elkwater and Cheat 
McDowell, met, fought, and was routed iA ee ace 
by the Confederates at Bull Run; instead < 
of advancing triumphantly to Richmond 
it fled in disarray back to Washington. 
The next day McClellan received a 
telegram from Scott: “Circumstances 
make your presence here [Washington] 
necessary. Charge Rosecrans or some 
other general with your present depart- 
ment, and come hither without delay.””° 
This meant, it could only mean, that he 
was to replace McDowell at the head of BN se 
what the North regarded then and to the é oe Cheat’ Mountain é° 3 
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end of the war as its most important St ‘ tanh oa 
army—the one that would put down the latic, _ Operation f bj, jit ¥ antes 
Southern rebellion by raising the Union ; ‘s 7 
flag over the Confederate capital. The ‘ag 
general who led it into Richmond would |? Ponncltegy7 y 
rise to the top, not only militarily but also b eS |) ae 
politically—to whit, become the next g NG SY . ot ER lis Rik 


president. McClellan intended indeed 
expected—to become that general. He 
deemed it his destiny. 

He set out for Washington by train 
from Grafton on July 24. Behind he left 
Rosecrans in command. With western ‘ or, 
Virginia now firmly under Union con- meee BATTLE OF Rich MounTAIN JULY 11, 1861 
trol, it was tantamount to placing him in sv 
a military limbo where anything he might 
do, good or bad, would signify little or 
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nothing. So be it. = fi 100 oh “s 
Rosecrans saw McClellan off from = BPPENS F @ ? 
Grafton. He could not have felt any sor- cf Fa 
row, sweet or otherwise, at his com- @ eons \ 
mander’s departure. Thanks to that €[ ew 
“lucky dog’s” latest stroke of luck—luck % Va Vay 
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Rosecrans had made possible by winning 


a battle for him—he now commanded an 
army. Moreover, Rosecrans expected 
soon to lead it into more battles, for he 
did not share McClellan’s view that there 
no longer was a serious Rebel threat to 
western Virginia. As he wrote his wife on 
July 25, he feared that McDowell’s debacle 
at Bull Run “would increase the enemy’s 
activity and enterprise in our direc- 
tion.”?” 

This fear soon proved justified. 
Faced with no immediate danger in 
northern Virginia and lacking the means 
to take the offensive there themselves, the 
Confederates turned their attention to 
making another attempt to establish con- 
trol over the recalcitrant mountaineers in 
the trans-Allegheny counties of the Old 
Dominion. To this end they assembled 
17,000 men for a new offensive under the 
direction of Robert E. Lee. 

Lee was not yet known as the “Gray 
Fox.” In fact, apart from his Confederate 
general's uniform there was nothing gray 
about him. At fifty-four his hair and 
mustache—as yet he had no beard—re- 
mained predominantly dark, and he eas- 
ily could have passed for forty-five. But 
he had a reputation for being one of the 
ablest, perhaps the ablest, of all the offic- 
ers in the “old army,” a reputation ac- 
quired and earned by his exploits during 
the Mexican War (Cerro Gordo derived 
from his enterprise and courage). So 
highly did Winfield Scott appreciate his 
services that following the outbreak of 
civil war in April 1861 he had Francis 
Blair Sr., advisor of presidents and a rela- 
tive of Lee’s by marriage, sound out the 
Virginian for possible command of the 
force that was to move on Richmond. 
Had Lee been capable of waging war 
against his native Virginia, he rather than 
McClellan would have become the sec- 
ond highest-ranking general in the 
United States Army and heir-apparent to 
Scott. 

As it was he became a general in the 
Confederate army and as an administra- 
tor and advisor played a key role in bring- 
ing about the victory at Bull Run. He, 
however, longed to exchange a chair be- 
hind a desk for a saddle on a horse at the 
head of an army. Hence he was delighted 
when Confederate president Jefferson 
Davis assigned him the mission of re- 
deeming Garnett’s defeat. At last, at long 
last, he had an opportunity to demon- 
strate that he was not only an adept plan- 
ner but also an able warrior.”® 


Soon Rosecrans knew that “Lee is 
coming.” What did he do? For a while, 
nothing other than to take measures to 
suppress pro-Confederate guerrillas, His 
reason? There was nothing else he could 
do. Most of the three-month volunteers 
were going home. Not until early Septem- 
ber did he accumulate enough of the new 
three-year troops to launch a campaign 
to counter Lee. 

Rosecrans based this on the geogra- 
phy of western Virginia, where he had 
traveled prior to the war as a business- 
man but viewed what he saw with the 
eyes of a professional soldier. The strate- 
gic keys to it were the Tygart River Valley 
in the north and the Kanawha River Val- 
ley in the south. Should the Confeder- 
ates penetrate both, they would be able 
to press the Federals back into the nar- 
row triangle separating Ohio and Penn- 
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| sylvania. Furthermore it soon became 


apparent that such was Lee’s design. Lee’s 
main body, personally led by him, threat- 
ened to advance into the Tygart River 
Valley by way of the Staunton-Parkers- 
burg Pike; then, late in August, several 
Rebel regiments under Brigadier General 
John B. Floyd crossed over to the west side 
of the Gauley River at Carnifex Ferry, 
from where they could outflank Cox’s 
brigade at nearby Gauley Bridge on the 
north bank of the Kanawha.”? 
Rosecrans assessed the situation and 
decided to check Lee with Brigadier Gen- 
eral John J. Reynolds’ brigade at Cheat 
Mountain Pass, the sole logistically prac- 
tical route by which Lee could reach the 
Tygart River Valley and so high and nar- 
row that an inferior force could hold it 
against a superior one. As for Floyd, on 
September 3 Rosecrans set out from 
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Floyd’s command recrossing the Gauley River at Carnifex Ferry. 


“General Rosencranz [sic], commanding the Department of Western 
Virginia, surrounded by his staff, at their headquarters, Clarksburg, Va.” 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, September 21, 1861. 
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Clarksburg to strike him with some 4,500 
Ohio troops. Seven days later and late in 
the afternoon he approached Carnifex 
Ferry, whereupon he instructed his lead 
brigade under Brigadier General Henry 
Benham to reconnoiter the enemy de- 
fense line, which was located atop a 
densely wooded cliff overlooking the 
Gauley River. 

Instead Benham, filled with whis- 
key-inspired ardor, attacked headlong. 
Floyd’s 2,500 Virginians, posted behind 
log barricades, responded with withering 
fire. Only the advent of darkness and an 
order from Rosecrans to suspend opera- 
tions until daylight prevented heavy 
Union loss. During the night Floyd, who 
had strong personal reasons for avoiding 
capture, crossed his force to the other 
(south) side of the river by means of a 
footbridge and flatboat, which he then 
destroyed, preventing pursuit by Rose- 
crans come morning.*” 

The following day, September 12, 
Lee attempted but failed to breach Cheat 
Mountain Pass by yet another Cerro 
Gordo-style maneuver, one that probably 
would have succeeded had it been car- 
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ried out by a Rosecrans but which Lee, 
the gentleman in him prevailing over the 
general, entrusted to the young colonel 
who proposed it but who then became 
paralyzed by the responsibility of execut- 
ing his own plan. Realizing that the Fed- 
erals now had been alerted to the vulner- 
ability of the pass to a flanking move, and 


_ barely able to feed his soldiers owing to 


rain that transformed the mountains into 


| lofty swamps, Lee thereupon abandoned 


his effort to reach the Tyghart River Val- 
ley and withdrew to Staunton, where he 
could be supplied via the Virginia Cen- 
tral Railroad and be in position to 
counter a Federal thrust toward the 
Shenandoah Valley or East Tennessee.*! 
Rosecrans now possessed the initia- 
tive. Nearly two weeks passed, though, 
before he could accumulate the men and 
means to exploit it. Then, having been 
reinforced by Cox, he headed for Lewis- 
burg, thirty-some geographic miles to the 
southeast, with 5,200 troops in hopes of 
being able to seize it before Floyd’s bri- 
gade and another small Confederate con- 
tingent, at present the sole defenders, 
could be bolstered by Lee. If he did, he 


next intended to invade East Tennessee, 
thereby igniting an uprising in that pre- 
dominantly Unionist region. He knew he 
was playing for high stakes with low 
cards, yet it was worth a try, for if he suc- 
ceeded he surely would become a major 
general in command of a major army. 
On September 26 Rosecrans reached 
Big Sewell Mountain, about fifteen miles 
west of Lewisburg. Here he halted and 
fortified along a high ridge. Facing hima 
mile distant across a veritable gorge and 
atop another ridge was Lee with an army 
soon increased to a nominal 15,000 but 
in fact numbering little more than half 
that total of combat effectives. Both 
Rosecrans and Lee realized that to assault 
the other would be suicidal and therefore 
hoped the other would assail him. Day 
after day passed, all accompanied by al- 
most constant rain. Then on the night of 
October 5 Confederate pickets heard 
creaking wheels behind the Federal lines. 
Were the Yankees moving up their artil- 
lery preparatory to a dawn attack? Lee ea- 
gerly awaited the answer, wishing it to be 


Below: Gauley Mountain camp and bridge. 
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yes. Morning revealed it to be no. The 
Yankees were gone, headed back north. 

Rosecrans’ supply line stretched 
from the Kanawha to Big Sewell Moun- 
tain over sixty miles of twisting roads that 
incessant and torrential showers had 
turned into streams of mud and in some 
places obliterated. By October he had 
three choices: attack and be slaughtered, 
stay until starvation forced him to sur- 
render, or withdraw to where he could 
obtain provisions and shelter for his 
soaked, shivering, and half-famished sol- 
diers. For obvious reasons he chose the 
third, retreating to the area around 
Gauley Bridge, where he could draw sup- 
plies from Charleston, which was near the 
terminus of steamboat navigation on the 
Kanawha. Lee did not follow. Owing to 
the rain, mud, and the tracks of the Vir- 
ginia Central terminating eleven miles 
east of Lewisburg, his logistical situation 
was little better than Rosecrans’, result- 
ing in his soldiers and horses being liter- 
ally weak from hunger.*? 

At the end of October, rightly con- 
cluding that neither he nor Rosecrans 


Ohio soldiers ascend the rugged 
terrain of Gauley Mountain. 


could mount a serious offensive thrust, 
Lee returned to Richmond. His first cam- 
paign as a field commander had proved 
a failure and Southern newspapers so 
pronounced it. Almost nine months 
passed before he began performing the 
feats that caused him to be dubbed the 
“Gray Fox.” Meanwhile some called him 
“Granny Lee”—a sneer inspired not only 
by his lack of success in western Virginia 
but also by his change of appearance. 
While at Cheat Mountain he let his beard 
grow. It came out gray, verging toward 
white, and his hair turned the same color. 
He who early in 1861 could pass for a 
man much younger than his years now 
looked much older.** Yet he also was 
much wiser, having learned that even a 
good plan could fail unless executed by a 
good lieutenant. What he still did not 
know was that such a lieutenant was 
available. Ironically, he was a native of 
western Virginia who already had be- 
come somewhat famous for the defeat— 
preventing stand his brigade had made 
at Bull Run—a stand that gained him a 
name which, unlike “Granny Lee,” would 
stick with him forever: “Stonewall.” 

Winter brought an end to significant 
military activities in western Virginia in 
1861. In fact, from a strategic standpoint 
none occurred there throughout the rest 
of the war. None could. The rugged ter- 
rain, wretched roads, and total absence 
of railways and navigable rivers outside 
the northwest corner rendered it logisti- 
cally impossible for Federals and Confed- 
erates alike to advance in sufficient 
strength to achieve decisive results. Con- 
sequently the region became a military 
backwater and has so remained in Civil 
War history. 

Yet its occupation and retention by 
Federal forces in the summer of 1861 was 
a decisive accomplishment for the 
North—perhaps, indeed, the most deci- 
sive one, in a positive sense, of the initial 
year of the war. To Lincoln and the vast 
majority of Northerners the main pur- 
pose, if not sole purpose, of that war was 
to restore the seceded states to the Union. 
Depriving the most populous and pow- 
erful of those states, Virginia, of a sizable 
portion of its territory constituted a 
mighty stride toward the attainment of 
that goal. Also it demonstrated that the 
Confederacy was vulnerable, and that 
sooner or later all of it would be forced 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Stars and Stripes—if God so willed. 
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Which, most Northerners believed, 
He did, as proclaimed in Julia Ward 
Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Republic”: 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath are 
stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning 
of His terrible swift sword; 

His truth is marching on. 


+ + 


IN 1863 WESTERN VIRGINIA became 
the state of West Virginia and so remains. 
Ironically, many if not most of its inhab- 
itants, proud of native son Stonewall 
Jackson, today wish it still was part of Vir- 
ginia and take a Confederate view of the 
War Between the States. 
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TERRENCE J. WINSCHEL 


VICKSBURG THE KEY 


CHURCH BELLS RANG in joyous cho- 
rus throughout the North as news of the 
fall of Vicksburg spread like an electric 
shock across the nation, and in towns 
large and small bells in county court- 


houses and city halls joined in glorious 


refrain. In the states of the Old North- 
west, the farmers of which region de- 
pended on unfettered navigation of the 
Mississippi River to send their crops to 
world markets, the news of Vicksburg’s 
surrender was especially well received. 


The success of Union arms was hailed 
in banner headlines from St. Louis to 
Cincinnati, Des Moines to Indianapolis, 
and Chicago to St. Paul. The victory was 
all the more dear to the citizens of that 
region for it was primarily soldiers from 
their states who had triumphed at 
Vicksburg. 

To place Vicksburg and the cam- 
paign for control of the Mississippi River 
in proper perspective, modérn students 
of the@*@ival War must understand the sig- 
nificance of the city and the river to the 
war efforts of TheOnion and Confed- 
eracy—a significance’ that was clearly 
understood and fully grasped by leaders 
on both sides once hostilities began. Yet 
a recent article in North & South maga- 
zine by historian Albert Castel mocked 
the significance of Vicksburg and the 
Mississippi River as “myths by authors 
obviously oblivious to its realities.”! 


FE er Ny % 7 
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This article will examine the signifi-_ 
cance of the Mississippi River, of Vicks- 


burg in particular, and ‘the vast Trans- | 


Mississippi region, and invite the reader 
to determine if that signifi cance was 
myth or reality. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the 
Civil War, President Abraham Lincoln 
had gathered his civil and military lead- 
ers to discuss strategy for opening the 
Mississippi River and ending the rebel- 
lion in the Southern states. Seated around 
a large table examining a map of the na- 
tion, Lincoln reportedly made a sweep- 
ing gesture with his hand, then placed his 
finger on the map at Vicksburg and said, 
“See what a lot of land these fellows con- 


Museum of Te CONTEDERACY 


Union general-in-chief Henry W. Halleck (left) and 
Confederate lieutenant general John C. Pemberton. 


trol of which Vicksburg is the key.... The 


war can never be oes toaclose until | 


that key is in our pocket”? 

Echoing at that time the president's 
sentiments regarding Vicksburg and the 
Mississippi River was William T. Sher- 
man, the Union general destined to play 
such a prominent role in the campaign 
for control of the great river. “The Mis- 
sissippi, source and mouth, must be con- 
trolled by one government,” wrote Sher- 
man emphatically, confessing, “To secure 
the safety of the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi River I would slay millions. On 
that point I am not only insane, but mad.” 
General-in-Chief Henry W. Halleck 
wrote of the campaign to capture Vicks- 
burg in similarly di- 
rect, albeit less elo- 
quent, terms, “In my 
opinion, this is the 
most important op- 
eration of the war. To 
open the Mississippi 
River will be to us of 


the capture of forty 
Richmonds.”? 
Confederate presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis 
also recognized the 
importance of the 
Mississippi River. 
Long a resident of Warren County, of 
which Vicksburg is the county seat, Davis 
was uniquely qualified to understand and 
appreciate the river’s strategic signifi- 
cance to a people struggling to establish 
their independence. The depth of his un- 
derstanding was best expressed in a let- 
ter written after the fall of Vicksburg to 
Lieutenant General John C. Pemberton, 
the man responsible for defense of the 


city. “I thought and still think you did | 


right to risk an army for the purpose of 
keeping command of even a section of 
the Mississippi River,’ penned Davis. 


blamed, had you not made the attempt 
few would have defended your course.”* 
Surrender of the Confederate Gi- 


braltar on July 4, 1863, was the culmina- | 


tion of the largest and most complex 
combined land and naval operation un- 


Left: This Henry Lewis painting depicts 
the steamboat Grand Turk taking on 
fuel at Baton Rouge in the 1840s. 


more advantage than | 


dertaken in American military history up 
to that time. The campaign lasted eigh- 
teen months and involved almost 200,000 
soldiers, as well as the inland water fleets 
of the Union and Confederate navies. 
Such massive commitment of men and 
materiel devoted to this single objective, 
and the duration of the campaign itself, 
is evidence that Vicksburg was a city of 
unparalleled significance—militarily, 
economically, and politically—to the 
leaders of the Union and Confederacy, a 
significance greatly enhanced after New 
Orleans and Memphis fell to Union 
forces, leaving Vicksburg, in the words of 
Jefferson Davis, the “nailhead that held 
the South’s two halves together.”* 

“Thank God,” sighed Lincoln from 
the depths of his soul when word reached 
him of Vicksburg’s surrender. “The Fa- 
ther of Waters again goes unvexed to the 
sea.” His eloquence was equaled only by 
the exuberance of those in the combined 
army/navy force that compelled surren- 
der of the city. Perhaps none expressed 
their sentiments better than Sherman, 
who boldly and justifiably proclaimed, 
“Glory Hallelujah! The best Fourth of 
July since 1776.” His declaration could 
not have been more fitting had he known 
at that time of the Battle of Gettysburg 
fought on July 1-3, which, when com- 
bined with the results at Vicksburg, 
marked the turning point of the war. That 
turning point was as obvious in Wash- 
ington as it was in Richmond, where 
Colonel Josiah Gorgas, chief of the Con- 
federate Ordnance Department, la- 
mented of the twin disasters: “Yesterday 
we rode on the pinnacle of success—to- 
day absolute ruin seems to be our por- 
tion. The Confederacy totters to its de- 
struction.”® 

(Myth or reality aside, statements 
such as these provide ample evidence that 
Vicksburg was significant, if for no other 


_ reason than because the leaders of the 
“Had you succeeded, none would have | 


warring sides said it was, and the people 
of the time accepted that and acted ac- 


| cordingly.) 


Northern jubilation, however, was 
soon overshadowed by the casualty lists 
from Gettysburg that appeared in news- 
papers from Boston to New York and 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh; Southern 


| hopes were further crushed as similar lists 


were published in papers from Richmond 
to Atlanta and Charleston to Jackson. The 


' harvest of death in Pennsylvania was 
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staggering, and directly impacted more 
families on both sides of the Mason- 
Dixon Line than did the 20,000 Union 
and Confederate casualties suffered at 
Vicksburg. In the wake of such wide- 
spread sorrow, recognition of Vicks- 
burg’s significance began almost imme- 
diately to fade. 

Vicksburg’s short-lived hold on 
prominence had been undermined dur- 
ing the campaign itself by the lack of 
newspaper coverage of what proved to 
be the most decisive campaign of the 
war. Siege operations were dull, mun- 
dane, boring, and resulted in far fewer 
casualties than the actions at Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg that occurred 
during the same period. Battle action 
and casualties sold newspapers, and edi- 
tors sent their reporters to more active 
areas of operations, whether significant 
or not. Photographers as well focused 
their lenses on scenes of death and de- 
struction. Thus in the rich photographic 
history of the war there are numerous 
images of Gettysburg dead, but precious 
few of Vicksburg, and none from the 
battlefields of Port Gibson, Raymond, 
Jackson, Champion Hill, or Big Black 
River Bridge—actions that lead up to the 
siege of the river city. 

Although the second largest city in 
Mississippi in 1860, Vicksburg was far 
removed from the population centers of 
the North and South and drew little at- 
tention from people in the large eastern 
cities. It was also far removed from the 
centers of political power in Washington 
and Richmond, and did not attract the 
same level of attention from elected of- 
ficials who lived with the constant threat 
of enemy attack. These same officials 
viewed on a daily basis the sick and 
wounded of their respective nation’s 
principle armies, and failed to appreci- 
ate the level of suffering and sacrifice of 
their armies in the West. 


Further eroding Vicksburg’s stature | 


over time has been the lack of regimen- 
tal histories and published accounts of 
those who participated in the campaign 
that attract the modern researcher/ 
writer. Few western soldiers were as lit- 
erate as their eastern counterparts, and 
the paucity of letters, diaries, and mem- 
oirs dims our understanding of the com- 
plexities of the war west of the Appala- 
chian Mountains. The relatively small 
number of modern works on the war in 


the West is a direct result of the lack of 
primary source material. 
However, the most influential factor 


for Vicksburg being relegated to second- | 


ary status in the minds of modern stu- 
dents of the Civil War is the immortal 
Gettysburg Address. Had Abraham Lin- 
coln not accepted the invitation to give a 
“few appropriate remarks” at the dedi- 
cation of the soldier’s national cemetery 
at Gettysburg, or had he delivered a 
“Vicksburg Address” instead, the small 
town in Pennsylvania and the battle that 
it witnessed would be more like 
Sharpsburg, Maryland, than the Ameri- 
can Mecca it is today. 

These factors, and many others, all 
contribute to Vicksburg standing in the 
shadow of the far bloodier, but less sig- 
nificant, action at Gettysburg. It is all too 
easy for the general reader, popular his- 
torians, and students of the Civil War to 
accept the popular version of history. 
Even some academics who are intimi- 
dated by the complexities of the cam- 
paign and fail to take the time to evalu- 
ate properly the operations that focused 
on Vicksburg subscribe to the popular 
belief. Further diluting our understand- 
ing and appreciation for the Vicksburg 
Campaign are television shows and epic 
films that are long on romance but 
skimpy on historical accuracy. 

But the facts themselves remain. 
Though often ignored, they cannot be 
denied. Whereas two armies, badly 
bruised and bleeding, marched away 
from Gettysburg to fight another day, 
Union victory at Vicksburg was complete. 


Right: The USS Choctaw with 
Vicksburg in the background. 


Below: Federal soldiers pose 
with some of the Confederate 
artillery captured at Vicksburg. 
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In addition to taking the city and cap- 
turing a garrison of 29, 500 men (which 
to this date remains the largest capture 
of American forces in history), the Union 
Army of the Tennessee under Major Gen- 
eral Ulysses S$. Grant seized a huge 
amount of military stores. Among the 
ordnance captured were 172 pieces of 
artillery, 38,000 artillery projectiles 
(mostly fixed), 58,000 pounds of black 
powder, 50,000 shoulder weapons 
(mostly British Enfield rifle muskets, ar- 
guably the finest infantry weapons of the 
time), 600,000 rounds of ammunition, 
and 350,000 percussion caps—resources 
in men and materiel that the Confederacy 
could ill afford to lose. In addition to this 
tally must be added the 7,000 casualties 
inflicted on Southern forces during the 
inland phase of the campaign leading up 
to the siege and eighty-two cannon cap- 
tured as Grant’s army pushed deep into 
the interior of Mississippi and compelled 
the evacuation of Confederate strong- 
holds that centered on Snyder’s Bluff, 
north of Vicksburg, and Warrenton and 
Grand Gulf, south of the city.’ 

In terms of artillery alone, 254 can- 
non were captured by Federal forces dur- 
ing the Vicksburg Campaign. (For the 
sake of comparison, not a single Confed- 
erate cannon was lost at Gettysburg.) 
This figure represents more than eleven 


| percent of the total number of cannon 


cast by the Confederacy from 1861-1865. 
Of this figure eighty-five were heavy siege 
guns. In their work on Confederate can- 
non foundries, Larry Daniel and Riley 
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Gunter state, “Even under the best of cir- 
cumstances it took some 400-500 hours 
of labor to complete a 10-inch columbiad 
weighing 19,000 pounds. It took the 
Tredegar Iron Works [which produced 
one half of all cannon cast by the Con- 
federacy] a minimum of one month to 
cast, finish, and mount such a weapon. 
For the larger Brooke guns it took the 
Selma Naval Ordnance Works in the 
neighborhood of 1000 hours for comple- 
tion.” At such a rate it would have taken 
four years for Southern foundries to re- 
place the heavy ordnance alone that was 
lost at Vicksburg. Although Confederate 
foundries produced field guns at a more 
rapid rate, it would take one full year for 
iron workers at Tredegar, Bellona, and a 
score of smaller foundries across the 
South to replace the 169 light guns cap- 
tured by the Federals during the cam- 
paign for Vicksburg. (This does not in- 
clude the corresponding number of 
limbers, caissons, forge wagons, imple- 
ments, harnesses, saddles, bridles, and the 
myriad other accouterments associated 
with artillery that was also lost during the 
campaign.) Thus, rather than produce 
weapons to strengthen the armies in the 


field, Southern foundries were simply | these items throughout the Confederacy 


working to replenish a diminished sup- 
ply. As events proved in the wake of the 
disasters of 1863 at Gettysburg, Vicks- 
burg, and Chattanooga, the Confederacy 
did not have the luxury of time in which 
to replenish this tremendous loss.® 

In addition to the guns themselves, 
the Southern nation was deprived in part 
of the means by which to replace its lost 
artillery, for there were two foundries in 
Vicksburg, the smelters of which turned 
forever cold for the Confederacy when 
the city surrendered. The A. M. Paxton 


Foundry and the A. B. Reading Foundry, | 


the latter of which had produced forty- 
five cannon for the Confederacy, had 
been a mainstay of the Vicksburg 
economy prior to the war and a vital part 
of Southern manufacturing during the 
conflict itself. In addition to cannon and 
munitions for artillery, these foundries 
produced iron for rails, boilers and steam 


gauges for steamboats and railroad en- | 


gines, circular saw mills, water and gas 
pipes, farm tools, and implements of all 
kinds for agricultural, commercial, and 


residential use. The loss of the foundries | 
further compounded the shortage of | 


and, though minimally, affected indus- 
trial output, the production of lumber, 
and even the cultivation of foodstuffs at 
a time of desperate need.” 


a 


FROM THE OUTSET OF THE WAR, the 
importance of the great river as a line of 
supply, communications, and operations 
was apparent to all. Although “too thick 
to drink and too thin to plow,’ the Mis- 
sissippi River was regarded as “the spinal 
column of America.” Indeed, the silent 
water of the mighty river was the most 
important economic feature of the con- 
tinent, the very lifeblood of America. One 
contemporary wrote emphatically that 
“The Valley of the Mississippi is 
America,” reflecting the depth of signifi- 
cance, nay, near religious dogma, in 
which citizens North and South held the 
river. The Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries were the interstate highways of the 
nineteenth century. These streams drain 
half the continent, and along their wa- 


| ters steamers, flatboats, and vessels of all 


description, heavily laden with the agri- 
cultural and industrial produce of the 
land, moved downstream to New Or- 
leans. The Crescent City was the second 
busiest port in America in 1860. Only 
New York City surpassed New Orleans in 


Left: Union gunboats opposite 
Vicksburg. 


| Below: Vicksburg as seen from the 


Louisiana shore. The ruins in the 
foreground are of the hamlet of De 
Soto, burned by the Confederates 
on April 16, 1863, to silhouette the 
Union fleet as it ran the gauntlet of 
the Vicksburg batteries. 
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the number of vessels entering and leay- 
ing its docks.!? 

Upon the secession of the Southern 
states, especially Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, the river was closed to unfettered 
navigation, which threatened to strangle 
Northern commercial interests. It was 
imperative for the administration in 
Washington to regain control of the lower 
Mississippi River and thereby open that 
avenue of commerce to allow the rich 
agricultural produce of the Northwest to 
reach world markets. In America, then as 
now, economic importance translated to 
political importance, and it was of ago- 
nizing concern to Abraham Lincoln that 
the great waterway be open to navigation 
as quickly as possible. Despite early suc- 
cesses, when that goal was not achieved 
by late 1862, the administration’s anxi- 
ety reached new heights. Union general 
John McClernand, a former Democratic 
member of Congress who had repre- 
sented the “Little Egypt” region of IIli- 
nois—a region noted for it pro-South- 
ern sentiments—wrote to Secretary of 
War Edwin Stanton on November 10: “I 
am conscious that if something is not 
soon done to reopen that great highway 
that a new party will spring into exist- 
ence, which will favor the recognition of 
the independence of the so called Con- 
federate States, with the view to eventual 
arrangements, either by treaty or union, 
for the purpose of effecting that object.”!! 

McClernand’s statement accurately 
assessed the political climate of the re- 
gion, which reflected that of the nation 
as a whole. The climate of defeatism gave 
rise to the Copperheads and Peace 
Democrats, who grew in strength and 
numbers in key northwestern states. 
Their influence on the national level, and 
the extent of dissatisfaction with the Lin- 
coln government, was revealed in dra- 
matic fashion as the fall elections went 
against the administration. The Repub- 
lican Party lost twenty-three seats in the 
House of Representatives, though it re- 
tained control. 

Political importance thus translated 
to military importance and control of the 
Mississippi River became a cornerstone 
of the Anaconda Plan, which sought to 
split the Confederacy in two along the 
line of the Mississippi River and sever a 
major Confederate supply route that ran 
east-west through Vicksburg—a line of 
supply on which the armies of Robert E. 


| 
| 


Lee and Braxton Bragg relied for food, 
clothing, and fresh troops. Ulysses S. 
Grant later wrote of the political consid- 
erations that influenced the development 
of his operations along the Mississippi 
River: “The campaign of Vicksburg was 
suggested and developed by circum- 
stances. The elections of 1862 had gone 
against the prosecution of the war: yol- 
untary enlistments had nearly ceased, 
and the draft had been resorted to; this 
was resisted, and a defeat, or backward 
movement, would have made its execu- 
tion impossible. A forward movement to 
a decisive victory was necessary.” '? 

As important as the river was to the 
North, it was equally important to the 
South. In his biography of Jefferson 
Davis, Jack Davis notes the Confederate 
president's strategic dilemma—the need 
to defend the vast circumference of the 
Southern nation and its largest city, New 
Orleans. He emphasized that the “most 
vital region that demanded immediate 
attention was the rest of the Mississippi 
[River], from the Mississippi state line 
near Woodville north to the Kentucky 
and Missouri borders. This would be the 
lifeline by which men and materiel from 
the interior of the Confederacy would be 
moved to New Orleans or equally criti- 
cal imports sent upriver to railheads [i.e., 
Vicksburg and Memphis] for dispersal. 
At the same time the river had to be held 
to keep open communications between 
the Confederacy east of the stream and 
to the west.”! 

Although New Orleans fell in April 
1862, and Memphis in June of that same 
year, Confederate leaders sought desper- 
ately to retain control over as many miles 
of the river as possible—in order to 
maintain the connection between the 
Trans-Mississippi (that 
vast region west of the 
river) and Cis-Mississippi 
(the heartland of the Con- 
federacy east of the river) 
—by concentrating their 
forces at defensible areas 
along the Mississippi. 
Among the sites selected, 
Port Hudson, Louisiana, 
and Grand Gulf and 
Vicksburg in Mississippi 
became the most power- 
ful bastions. Vicksburg 


was the largest and most important of | 


these posts. 
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In a December 1862 letter to Lieu- 
tenant General Theophilus H. Holmes, 
Jefferson Davis presented a keen appraisal 
of the military situation that his govern- 
ment faced. “There are two prominent 
objects in the programme of the enemy,” 
noted Davis. “One is to get possession of 
the Mississippi river and to open it to 
navigation....The other is to seize upon 
the capital of the Confederacy, and hold 
this out as a proof that the Confederacy 
has no existence.” Of the two objectives, 
he candidly admitted that the river was 
of greater importance, and in reference 
to Vicksburg, termed the city’s possible 
loss “to be a much greater calamity than 
would be the loss of Richmond.” The 
Confederate president went on to explain 
the river’s value: “But the control of the 
Mississippi River will be not only indi- 
rectly valuable to the enemy by the in- 
jury which its loss would inflict upon the 
Confederate States, but directly by fur- 
nishing the best possible base for opera- 
tions in the valley both on the East and 
West side of the River, by answering the 
exigent demand of the North Western 
States for the restoration to them of the 
unrestricted use of that river, and by uti- 
lizing the heretofore fruitless possession 
of New Orleans.” 

Davis echoed these sentiments in a 
speech to the Mississippi legislature on 


Bont Liasasy oF Concuess 


Above: Lieutenant 
General Theophilus 
H. Holmes. 


Left: Major General 
Ulysses S. Grant. “We 
must go back to the 
campaigns of Napo- 
leon to find equally 
brilliant results ac- 
complished in the 
same space of time with such a small 
loss,” wrote Francis V. Greene. 
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December 26, 1862, when he traveled to 
the Magnolia State to make a first-hand 
inspection of the Department of Missis- 
sippi and East Louisiana and assuage the 
fears of its populace as Federal forces were 
in motion throughout the region. He 
stated that the defense of Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson was vital to the Confed- 
eracy, for a successful defense of the Mis- 
sissippi River would “conduce more than 
in any other way to the perpetuation of 
the Confederacy and the success of the 
cause.” To repeat, defense of the twin bas- 
tions was paramount, for they formed the 
connection between the Trans-Missis- 
sippi and Cis-Mississippi, which pro- 
vided for the passage across the great river 
of vital supplies, especially food, that were 
desperately needed by Confederate 
armies in the field and increasingly so by 
a civilian population in want of suste- 
nance.'* 

Following the loss of New Orleans 
and Memphis, Vicksburg became the 
major conduit through which supplies 
passed from one side of the river to the 
other, as it was the only city with rail links 
to the rest of the Confederacy. The South- 
ern Railroad of Mississippi connected 
Vicksburg with Jackson, and from Jack- 
son lines ran to points elsewhere in the 
Confederacy. West of the river, the tracks 
of the Vicksburg, Shreveport, and Texas 
Railroad stretched to Monroe, Louisiana, 
and the Ouachita River. In his work Con- 
federate Neckties: Louisiana Railroads in 
the Civil War, Larry Estaville states: “For 
two years the V.S. & T. formed an essen- 
tial part of the supply line that stretched 
from the Mexican border to Virginia. To 
help support the war-torn eastern areas 
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Without salt to cure and preserve meat, the beef necessary to feed the armies had to be shipped on the hoof. 


of the Confederacy, the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport and Texas carried over its rails 
English rifles and ammunition that the 
Rebels landed in Mexico and smuggled 
across the border, Texas beef and grain, 
Louisiana sugar, salt, and molasses, and 
much more.”'® 

Indeed, the vast Trans-Mississippi 
region was a land of milk and honey, the 
fertile soils of which produced foodstuffs 
in abundance for the Confederacy. Ac- 
cording to the Preliminary Report on the 
Eighth Census 1860, 


Arkansas ranked: 
7th in molasses 
10th in asses & mules 
Louisiana ranked: 
Ist in cane sugar 
lst in cane molasses (about seven- 
eighths of all produced in the 
United States) 
Texas ranked: 
Ist in working oxen 
Ist in “Neat cattle” (meaning 
domestic cattle) 
Ist in sheep 
3rd in horses 
4th in milch cows 
4th in asses & mules 
7th in swine 
These three states combined annually 
produced over fifty million bushels of 
Indian corn, two million bushels of 
wheat, five million bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes, and eleven million pounds of but- 
ter. It was the Trans-Mississippi rather 
than the Shenandoah Valley that was the 
breadbasket of the Confederacy.'” 


It is important to note further that 
the region also produced two million 
pounds of wool and processed more than 
1.5 million bales of cotton. Lead was also 
an essential item for Confederate armies 
that fought with increased desperation 
as the conflict continued into 1864, and 
most of the Southern lead fired on battle- 
fields across the nation came from the 
Trans-Mississippi region. With large 
quantities of these desperately needed 
supplies being funneled through Vicks- 
burg from the states of the far South, we 
can readily understand, as Peter Walker 
observed in his classic study Vicksburg A 
People at War, 1861-1865, that “the single 
line of iron running eastward from Vicks- 
burg and the sorry little spur of track 
stuck out into Louisiana loomed larger 
and larger in military planning,” both in 
Washington and Richmond. On the iron 
rails that radiated from Vicksburg, and 
over which flowed the lifeblood of the 
Confederacy, would be focused the mili- 
tary might of two nations; and the cam- 
paign they waged for control of the city 
would determine the outcome of a war 
in which brother fought brother.'* 

But throughout the antebellum pe- 
riod and during the war years, Southern 
railroads could not compete in impor- 
tance with the rivers that flowed silently 
to the sea, nor the steamboats that plied 
their muddy waters. In Vicksburg, the 
heartbeat of the town emanated from the 
docks along the waterfront. Prior to the 
Civil War, “Steamboats from New Or- 
leans, Memphis, St. Louis, and Louisville 
arrived daily” in Vicksburg. To this could 
be added vessels from Cincinnati, Wheel- 
ing, and Pittsburgh that arrived in Vicks- 


In this illustration, cattle are being sent to Vicksburg aboard a Confederate vessel. 
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burg on a less regular basis.“Three times | 
a week boats left Vicksburg for Memphis | 


and New Orleans, and the Yazoo boat, 
which went deep into the delta to Green- 
wood, made its run four times a week. 
Every half hour a ferry crossed the river 
to De Soto City, Louisiana, the eastern 
terminal of the Vicksburg, Shreveport, 
and Texas Railroad.”!” 


With the advent of civil war, the | 


amount of boat traffic on the Mississippi | 


and the number of vessels that tied up at 
Vicksburg fell dramatically. Yet the city 
continued to serve as an important port 
for the Confederacy, and its docks were 
generally piled high with various forms 
of “white gold”—cotton, salt, and 


sugar—vital to the Southern nation, its | 


armies, and its people. 

In 1861 the South produced 4.5 mil- 
lion bales of cotton, or two-thirds of the 
world supply, and much of this was raised 
in the fertile lower Mississippi River Val- 
ley. (The agricultural region serviced by 
Vicksburg alone produced 250,000 bales 
that were shipped downriver to New Or- 
leans.) Confederate foreign policy was 
based on cotton and was referred to as 
“King Cotton Diplomacy.” Southern 
leaders were convinced that the key to 
success lay in gaining foreign recognition, 
and they viewed cotton as the great lever 
that might accomplish this. More than 
three-fourths of the cotton used in the 
textile mills of England and France came 
from the American South. Almost one- 
fourth of England’s population depended 
in some way on the textile industry. It was 
believed by the authorities in Richmond 
that the need for cotton would compel 
England and France to intervene in the 
war and raise the Union blockade of 
Southern ports in order to save their own 
economies. Orville Burton writes, “Al- 
though the South never succeeded in 
convincing the foreign powers to inter- 
vene against the North, cotton diplomacy 
was successful in obtaining financial help 
from abroad.” In all, the Confederacy re- 
alized almost eight million dollars in for- 
eign exchange based on cotton that was 
used to purchase an array of war materi- 
als from arms and equipment to war- 
ships.” 

As important as they were to the 
Confederacy, the cotton lands of the 
lower Mississippi River Valley were 
equally important to the North, New 
England in particular. In 1860 there had 


<a 


been almost five million spindles in op- 
eration in New England, in factories that 
employed tens of thousands of people. 
That same year more than two million 
bales of cotton, processed through the 
port of New Orleans, supplied those 
spindles with enough cotton to produce 
cloth valued at $100 million. By 1862 only 
twenty-five percent of those spindles 
were active and the cry for Southern cot- 
ton was heard loud and clear in Wash- 
ington. New England had played a vital 
role in Abraham Lincoln’s ascension to 
the presidency in 1860, as evidenced in 
part by his selection of Hannibal Hamlin 
of Maine as his running mate. Lincoln 
realized that he had to keep New England 
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Union troops march past the Vicksburg courthouse, July 4, 1863. 
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pacified and alleviate the cotton short- 
age if he were to be re-elected in 1864. 
Thus it was imperative for the adminis- 
tration to reestablish control over the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries and 
open the flow of cotton from the states 
of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. To 
do so, Lincoln’s land and naval forces had 
to silence the Confederate river batteries 
at Vicksburg.”! 

Salt was another form of “white 
gold” that was funneled through Vicks- 
burg from the Trans-Mississippi. It is im- 
portant to note that the preliminary re- 
port on the 1860 census lists only nine 
states as producing salt, which is essen- 
tial in the curing and preservation of 
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Former slaves of Jefferson Davis’ brother Joe photographed 
on his plantation near Vicksburg. 


meat. Of these, only three were South- 
ern states—Virginia, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana. Although figures are not available for 
Louisiana and Virginia, Texas alone pro- 
duced 120,000 bushels of salt.” 

Due to the increased demand for salt 
caused by the mobilization of troops and 
the need to feed Confederate armies in 
the field, the scarcity of this vital com- 
modity quickly became acute. On De- 


cember 20, 1862, in an address to the Mis- | 


sissippi legislature, Governor John J. 
Pettus informed his listeners, who in- 
cluded Jefferson Davis, “The most press- 
ing want of our people at the present time 
is a supply of salt.” Less than seven 


months later, upon the fall of Vicksburg, | 


the supply of salt from the mines in Texas 
and at New Iberia, Louisiana, was cut. (To 
give you an idea of the quantity of salt 
that passed through Vicksburg, when a 
single steamer, the T. D. Hine, arrived at 
the city’s docks on January 20, 1863, it 
carried 248,927 pounds of subsistence 
stores, of which 107,467 pounds were 
salt.) Salt rose dramatically in price and 
soon became worth its weight in gold. By 
1864 the single largest expenditure of the 
states of Mississippi and Alabama was for 
salt to stave off imminent starvation 
among the civilian populace. Other 
Southern states made hefty appropria- 
tions for salt, but there was little to be 
had at any price. Without salt to cure and 
preserve meat, the beef necessary to feed 
the armies had to be shipped on the hoof. 
This further taxed the overstrained and 
rapidly deteriorating Confederate trans- 
portation system, which ultimately broke 
under the strain.” 


This brings us to the third form of 
“white gold”—sugar. Sugar, along with 
molasses, was not only used as a physical 
substitute for meat, but as commodity- 
money with which to purchase meat. 
(Remember that Louisiana ranked first 
in the production of cane sugar and first 
in the quantity of case molasses produced 


| in the United States in 1860, the later ac- 


counting for seven-eighths of the nation’s 
total production.) In his article in North 
& South, Castel states that “attempts by 
commissary officers in 1863 to send Texas 
cattle to Virginia had to be abandoned 
because of poor grazing east of the river 
and the high cost of forage.” He goes on 
to say, “Also, throughout the war the Con- 
federate army in Virginia obtained most 


| of its beef-on-the-hoof from Florida, 


which then produced nearly as much 
cattle as Texas, and until the summer of 
1863 Tennessee amply provided the 
Southern army that bore its name with 
red meat.” But such meat had to be pro- 
cured at a cost to the Confederate gov- 
ernment, a cost that increasingly had to 
be paid in something other than script 
as the nation’s paper currency plum- 
meted in value. By 1863 exchanging sugar 
for meat was “one of the Confederacy’s 
principal methods of procuring meat,” 
states Michael Wright in his article 
“Vicksburg and the Trans-Mississippi 
Supply Line, 1861-1863.”"4 

Contrary to Castel’s statements, 
meat was not so plentiful in 1863, and 
Southern armies across the broad spec- 
trum of war were in need of beef, pork, 
and lamb. On March 12, 1863, General 
Joseph E. Johnston telegraphed Lieuten- 


ant General John C. Pemberton in Mis- 
sissippi: “The supplies of sugar and mo- 
lasses for the troops here [Alabama] and 
in Tennessee come through Vicksburg. I 
need not tell you how important those 
supplies are to the troops in these times 
of scarcity of meat.” He emphasized, 
“Other departments have greater diffi- 
culty in obtaining food than yours.” That 
same day Secretary of War James A. 
Seddon directed Pemberton to send east- 
ward all the sugar and molasses that was 
not absolutely necessary for the subsis- 
tence of the Vicksburg garrison. Three 
days later, on March 15, Johnston again 
wired Pemberton urging him to increase 
and expedite the shipment of sugar and 
molasses from Vicksburg. “It is very im- 
portant,” wrote the Virginian, “for with 
these articles meat can be purchased, 
which is to be obtained in no other way. 
You are aware that it is very scarce in all 
our armies now.” Pemberton complained 
in reply that most of the boats on the 
Mississippi were already “engaged in car- 
rying sugar, molasses, and salt either for 
private parties or for the government,” 
much to the detriment of his own efforts 
to stockpile supplies of other items in 
Vicksburg.” 

Sugar as a commodity-money came 
to be used throughout the Confederacy 
and was exchanged pound for pound for 
meat—and “at prices less than half the 
market value.” One illustration of this 
means of procurement comes from the 
pen of Major A. D. Banks, Johnston's 
A.A.G. in Alabama. On May 5, 1863, he 
wrote to the general, “The commissary 
arrangements in this department look 
well. They have about 250,000 pounds of 
salt meat in depot, and about 2,000 head 
of cattle either herded or engaged. This 
meat has been secured chiefly by ex- 
change for sugar and molasses, and is still 
accumulating. I am in hopes that enough 
will be gathered to justify sending for- 
ward some to the Tennessee army.” 
Thanks to Banks’ tireless efforts, by May 
15 he was able to inform Johnston that 
“between 500,000 and 600,000 pounds of 
salt meat and 2,000 to 3,000 head of cattle 
could be sent forward on very short no- 
tice.” He again reported, “This meat has 
been secured chiefly by exchange for 
sugar and molasses.””° 

Although the exact quantity of sugar 
passing through Vicksburg cannot be 
determined, it was very large, as evi- 
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denced by the records of the Southern 
Railroad. According to one railroad offi- 
cial, “private freight could be shipped 
from Vicksburg only one day a week, the 
rolling stock being devoted the rest of the 
week to government sugar.” The railroad 
had a freight capacity of some two hun- 
dred tons daily, each way, but the line was 
subject to accidents and was temporarily 
cut during the Vicksburg Campaign by 
Union cavalry under Colonel Benjamin 
Grierson. Still, it carried enormous quan- 
tities of sugar that benefited Confeder- 
ate armies across the South.?’ 

In his study on the Southern Rail- 
road, Mike Wright provides an estimate: 
“Assuming that the railroad operated 
half the time, and then at only 50 per- 
cent of its capacity, about 300,000 tons 
of sugar per week could have been trans- 
ported.” At the rate of trade, 300,000 tons 
of sugar would exchange for 600,000 
pounds of meat. Thus, in the course of a 
year notes Wright, “This quantity of 
meat was enough to supply about 
260,000 men for the entire 12 months, 
at the 1864 monthly meat ration,” which 
was ten pounds per man. This was 
enough meat to feed the combined man- 
power of the Confederacy’s principle 
armies. But with the surrender of Vicks- 
burg to Ulysses S. Grant on July 4, 1863, 
“The demise of the Trans-Mississippi 
line cut off the flow of sugar perma- 
nently, which deprived the South of an 
apparently most effective means of sub- 
sisting its troops.” 

In light of this evidence, can we say 
that the Trans-Mississippi supply line 
that ran through Vicksburg was impor- 
tant? Can we say that its loss had a pro- 
found effect on the outcome of the war? 
Can we say that, rather than myth, the 
significance of the Mississippi River, of 
Vicksburg in particular, and the vast 
Trans-Mississippi region beyond was in 
fact reality? You decide. But wait, there is 
more to consider. 

Among the other results of this cam- 
paign: 

* With the loss of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, not only was the river now 
under Union control, but hundreds 
of square miles of land changed 
hands. 

© These lands provided President Lin- 
coln with a vast region in which to 
test his Reconstruction policies and 
address the needs of the freedmen. 


© Union victory at Vicksburg led to a 
dramatic increase in the enlistment 
of blacks from Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi in the army and navy of the 
United States. 

© These recruits enabled the Union to 

use black troops in the occupation 

of towns such as Vicksburg, Grand 

Gulf, Natchez, Baton Rouge, and 

elsewhere rather than white sol- 

diers—combat veterans who were 
thus freed to fight elsewhere. 

With Pemberton’s army gone and 

Johnston’s no longer a threat, a large 

portion of Grant's army was able to 

move to Memphis. From the Queen 

City it reconstructed the Memphis 

& Charleston Railroad en route to 

Chattanooga, where it helped raise 

the siege and thus opened the door 

to the Deep South, which Castel sug- 
gests was “the true path to Northern 
victory in the West.”?° 


Lesnaxy of Concurss 


General Joseph E. Johnston 


“We must go back to the campaigns 
of Napoleon to find equally brilliant re- 
sults accomplished in the same space of 
time with such a small loss,” wrote Francis 
V. Greene of the Union effort to take 
Vicksburg. The results of the campaign 
established Ulysses S. Grant as one of the 
great captains in history and identified 
him in the mind of Abraham Lincoln as 
the general who could lead the Union 
armies to victory. Eight months later 
Grant was elevated to the rank of lieu- 
tenant general and given command of all 
Union forces. Thirteen months later he 
accepted the surrender of the vaunted 
Army of Northern Virginia that for all 
practical purpose signaled the end of the 
war.*? 

Grant’s campaign for Vicksburg re- 
mains the subject of examination and 
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evaluation by modern soldiers and is re- 
quired study at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. In its May 1986 version of 
FM 100-5 (field manual on operations), 
the United States Army boldly proclaims 
of Grant: “His operations south of Vicks- 
burg fought in the Spring of 1863 has 
been called the most brilliant campaign 
ever fought on American soil. It exem- 
plifies the qualities of a well conceived, 
violently executed offensive plan.” The 
army asserts in FM 100-5 that: “The same 
speed, surprise, maneuver, and decisive 
action will be required in the campaigns 
of the future.” Indeed, for although re- 
placed in the June 1993 version of FM 
100-5 by an evaluation of Operation 
Desert Storm, as the campaign conducted 
by General Norman Schwarzkopf was a 
mirror image of the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign, the army’s assertion has been vali- 
dated.*! 

One year after Pemberton and Grant 
met to discuss the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, Union occupation forces erected 
and dedicated a stone obelisk on the site 
in recognition of the site’s significance in 
American history. It was one of the earli- 
est monuments erected on any battlefield 
of the Civil War and the first of many to 
be erected at Vicksburg. Today, Vicksburg 
National Military Park boasts of 1,330 
monuments, markers, tablets, and 
plaques that make it one of the more 
heavily monumented battlefields in the 
world. The exquisite statues of stone and 
bronze that were executed by the most 
renowned sculptors of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries make Vicks- 
burg, in the words of one Civil War vet- 
eran, the “art park of the world.” Each 
year the national military park at Vicks- 
burg attracts more than one million visi- 
tors from around the world, further at- 
testing to its significance on a global scale, 
and that number continues to grow. 

But, as Castel’s North & South article 
indicates, Vicksburg still has a long way 
to go before it is finally accorded its de- 
served place in history. Thanks largely to 
the efforts of stalwart historians such as 
Edwin C. Bearss, whose trilogy The 
Vicksburg Campaign has set the standard 
for campaign studies; Warren Grabau, 
author of Ninety-eight Days: A Geo- 
grapher’s View of the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign; Michael Ballard, author of Pem- 
berton: A Biography; and others whose 
writing efforts will soon come to light, 


Vicksburg is finally beginning to receive 
the recognition it so richly deserves in 
the historiography of the Civil War, and 
may someday reclaim the level of signifi- 
cance it was accorded during the struggle 
for national identity. [ | 
TERRENCE J. WINSCHEL is historian 
at Vicksburg National Military Park. He 
is a twenty-eight-year veteran of the Na- 
tional Park Service—having served pre- 
viously at Gettysburg National Military 
Park, Fredericksburg National Military 
Park, and Valley Forge National Histori- 
cal Park—and has written extensively on 
the Civil War. His most recent works in- 
clude: Triumph & Defeat: The Vicksburg 
Campaign (Savas Publishing, 1998); The 
Civil War Diary of a Common Soldier 
(LSU Press, 2001); and Vicksburg is the 
Key: The Struggle for the Mississippi River 
(University of Nebraska Press, 2003). 
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CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE DIRECTORY 


DENMARK 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Contact: c/o The Danish American Civil War 
Society and Roundtable 
Aarhusgade 99, 5.tv. 
2100 Kbh 0 / Copenhagen, Denmark 
Website: www.sahs.dk * Phone: + 45 39 27 44 86 
Email: trpetersen@mail.tele.dk 
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ARIZONA 


Geographic Locale: Phoenix/Scottsdale 


SCOTTSDALE CWRT 
Contact: Mr. Wes Schmidt 
9782 E. Pershing Avenue, Scottsdale, AZ 85206 


(480) 391-1813 + charlescjm@aol.com 


CALIFORNIA 


Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: John Waller 
640 Zinnia Court, Sonoma, CA 95476 
(707) 938-0497 
Johncon@earthlink.net 


Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula 
PENINSULA CWRT 
PCWRT, P.O. Box 1464, San Carlos, CA 94070 
PCWRT@durate.com 
(650) 325-8556 


Geographic Locale: Fresno/California Central Valley 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CWRT 
Contact: Brian Clague 
6625 N Wembley Dr., Fresno, CA 93711 
(559) 438-8768 
clague@comcast.net 


D.C. 


Geographic Locale: 
Washington D.C. /Northern Virginia / Maryland 
CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: Valerie Cannady, President 
Valerina.Cannady@sbcglobal.net 
11409 Bayard Drive, Mitchellville, MD 20721 
(301) 262-3768 + www.chewrt.org 


FLORIDA 


Geographic Locale: SW Florida 
FT. MYERS CWRT 
Contact: Roger Lawrence 
1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 
(239) 275-6269 + Roger789@comcast.net 


GEORGIA 
Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwrt.org 


HAWAII 
Geographic Locale: Honolulu 
HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Damian Paul 
32 Kainehe Street, Kailua, HI 96734 
(808) 261-8663 + pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 


ILLINOIS 
Geographic Locale: Chicago 
CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick Pl., Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 + janetlinhart@att.net 


Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
Contact: John Luberda 
727 South Dryden Place 
Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
or Thomas D. Postema, 5505 Silent Brook Lane, 
Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 
TPostema@msn.com * (847) 259-4240 
Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 
SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp 
P.O. Box 4873, Wheaton, IL 60189 
wjhupp@aol.com 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


KENTUCKY 


Geographic Locale: Louisville, Ky. and So. Ind. 
LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
P.O. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 + sixthky@bellsouth.net 
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MARYLAND 
Geographic Locale: Frederick, MD 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgely, Secretary 
P.O. Box 3232, Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 * BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: Dedham, MA / South Shore 
OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ 
ocewrt_1.html 


MICHIGAN 
Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan, President 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, Portage, MI 49024 
(269) 323-3757 


MISSOURI 
Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: John Purtell 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
jc_pd@msn.com 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
email: info@philkearnyewrt.org 
(973) 770-2899 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 
FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O, Box 1862, Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmcwrt@yahoo.com 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 120, Stone Ridge, NY 12484 
uccwrt@hve.rr.com 


Geographic Locale: Binghamton 
BINGHAMTON CWRT 
Contact: Eileen Patch, Newsletter Editor 
3656 Lott Street, Endwell, NY 13760 
e-mail: epatch@stny.rr.com 


CWRTs Note: ITT 


OREGON 
Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 
(503) 774-6911 


OHIO 
Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 
CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 * zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 
WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 
Repnov@aol.com 


TENNESSEE 
Geographic Locale: Nashville 
BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 + www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 
Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
(281)-438-2907 
Roland.Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 
Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 
PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 
3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 + clarkeh@nwlink.com 


WISCONSIN 
Geographic Locale: Rock County 
ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 
pdskelly@charter.net 
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North & South has launched an email 
discussion group to enable readers 
and authors to discuss issues relat- 


ing to the Civil War. Participation is 
free to North & South readers, and it 
takes only a few minutes to sign on. 
For more details visit the following 
website: http:// groups .yahoo.com/ 
group/cwsociety/ 
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Organize your North & South issues and protect 
them at the same time. Slipcases are library 
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board and covered in a rich flag blue leatherette 
material. A custom label decorated in gold with 
the North & South logo is included. 
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A HUMAN HURRICANE 


ON HORSEBACK 


General John A. Logan and the Atlanta Campaign 


They hear the cheers that tell the chief 


There yet is time to change the grief 
Of those broken ranks to glad huzzas 
Of glorious triumph, all because 


They heard in time the slogan 
Of the lion-hearted Logan, 
The swarthy-faced, 

The eagle-eyed, 

The perfect soldier, Logan.' 


ASTRIDE A BEAUTIFUL BLACK 
STALLION he named “Slasher; General 
John A. Logan rode to and fro, inspect- 
ing the position of his XV Corps, Army 
of the Tennessee. Jet-black hair draped 
around his swarthy face—a complexion 
that confused many into believing that 
Indian blood coursed through his veins. 
His dark features tagged him with two 
nicknames: “Black Jack” and “Black 
Eagle.” Logan wore no beard, but a tre- 
mendous mustache covered the middle 
of his face, the ends dropping below his 
jaw. But neither his heavy black whiskers, 
nor his long hair, nor his dark face could 
detract from his most distinguishing fea- 
ture—his spectacular eyes. Black and 
ebullient, Logan’s eyes blazed with pas- 
sion, and nothing stirred them more than 
a battle. One mesmerized acquaintance 
rated them “the finest pair of eyes ever 
possessed by a man.”? 

Logan cut a graceful figure as he sat 
erect in the saddle. A skilled horseman 
from the time he could pronounce words, 
he rode like a centaur. His presence in the 
saddle masked his size. Standing no taller 
than five feet seven inches, what Logan 
lacked in height he made up for in power, 
for thick muscles encased his compact 
frame. He had recently celebrated his 
thirty-eighth birthday, and his body was 
already failing him. Wracked by two- 
year-old wounds and rheumatism, only 
Logan’s closest staff knew how debilitated 
he was, so much so that he sometimes 


had to be helped from his horse at the 
end of the day. His soldiers would never 
sense this, because Logan’s battle persona 
belied his true physical condition. He was 
bellicose and fearless on the battlefield, a 
combination that intimidated friend and 
foe alike. (Once, a captured opponent 
escorted to the rear attempted to look 
Logan in the eyes as he passed, then whis- 
pered to his captor, “Don’t he look sav- 
age!”)? 

Logan wore the uniform of a major 
general, but in the spring of 1864 he 
would command a corps in battle for the 
first time in the war. The rank and re- 
sponsibility did not come easily. By its 
purest definition, John A. Logan was a 
“political” general. But unlike others who 
fit that phrase—one that was rapidly be- 
coming a pejorative—Logan had earned 
his stars on the battlefields of the west- 
ern theater. Logan’s first uniform in battle 
was the clothes of a congressman. Rep- 
resenting the 9th congressional district 
of Illinois, Logan had been granted per- 
mission from General Winfield Scott to 
observe the advance of Irvin McDowell’s 
green army as it lurched toward Manassas 
Junction in the sweltering summer of 
1861. On July 18 of that year, at a cross- 
ing of Bull Run called Blackburn’s Ford, 
Logan and four other congressmen 
watched as General James Longstreet’s 
Confederate division battled against 
Colonel Israel Richardson’s brigade. 
Wearing a long dark frock coat, topped 
with a tall silk hat, Logan grabbed a rifle 
from a shirking private and fought with 
members of the 12th New York Infantry 
that afternoon. He returned to Washing- 
ton, where he resolved to make a career 
change. “Now my dear wife, I want to join 
the army,” he wrote to Mary Logan on 
July 25.4 

Join he did. Commissioned a colo- 
nel of volunteers, Logan raised and 
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trained the 31st Illinois Infantry, a regi- 
ment heavily recruited from his south- 
ern Illinois congressional district. Dub- 
bing his men the “Dirty First,” Logan 
fought them well at Belmont, Fort Henry, 
and Fort Donelson. Severely wounded in 
the latter contest (newspapers back in II- 
linois reported him killed), Logan recov- 
ered and was promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral. Rejoining his command shortly after 
the Battle of Shiloh, Logan led a brigade 
in the Corinth Campaign, followed by the 
prelude to Ulysses S. Grant’s Vicksburg 
Campaign late in 1862. General Logan by 
this time had retired from Congress—he 
was prohibited from serving in that body 
with a general’s rank—and was totally 
committed to the life of a warrior. 

By the winter of 1863 it was Grant 
who best recognized Logan’s skills. See- 
ing names of commanders in the Army 
of the Tennessee submitted to the Senate 
for confirmation of promotions with 
Logan’s name nowhere to be found, 
Grant moved quickly to correct what he 
considered to be an injustice. “I see the 
name of N[{apoleon] B. Buford for Ma- 
jor General,” wrote Grant to Abraham 
Lincoln on February 9. “He would 
scarcely make a respectable Hospital 
nurse if put in petticoats, and certain— 
is unfit for any other Military position. 
He has always been a dead weight to 
carry, becoming more burdensome with 
his increased rank.”> Setting up a stark 
contrast, Grant continued, 

There are here worthy men to 

promote who not only would fill 

their positions with credit to 
themselves and profitably to their 
country, but whose promotion 
would add weight to our cause 


Right: General John A. Logan. 
Author's Collection 


where it was needed and give re- 
newed confidance [sic] to a large 
umber of brave soldiers. Con- 
spicuous among this latter class 
is Brig. Gen. J. A. Logan. He has 
proven himself a most valuable 
officer and worthy of every con- 
fidence[.] He is entitled to and 
can be trusted with a command 
equal to what increased rank 
would entitle him too. There is 
not a more patriotic soldier, 
braver man, or one more deserv- 
ing of promotion in this Dept. 
than Gen. Logan. 

Grant’s efforts prevailed. Newly 
commissioned Major General Logan 
commanded a division of James B. 
McPherson’s XVII Corps throughout the 
Vicksburg Campaign. Logan was con- 
spicuous enough—particularly at the 
tactical offensive—to capture the awe of 
subordinates, peers, and superiors. Dur- 
ing the defining moment of the pivotal 
battle of the campaign—Champion Hill 
on May 16—Logan wheeled his division 
toward the contested height and crushed 
the Confederate left flank. Witnessing the 
result from headquarters and immedi- 
ately divining its implications for the 
campaign, Grant chomped on his cigar 
and instructed an aide, “Go down to Lo- 
gan and tell him he is making history to- 
day.” After a several-week siege of Vicks- 
burg, Logan was accorded the honor of 
leading the Army of the Tennessee into 
the capitulated city of Vicksburg on the 
Fourth of July.® 

Late that year major changes took 
place in the high command—Grant 
headed east to become general-in-chief, 
and Major General William Tecumseh 
Sherman took over the command of the 
Military Division of the Mississippi, com- 
prising three U.S. armies: the Army of the 
Tennessee, the Army of the Cumberland, 
and the Army of the Ohio. Major Gen- 
eral James B. McPherson was promoted 
to lead the Army of the Tennessee, and 
Logan was chosen to command the XV 
Corps—Sherman’s veteran troops. 


Above right: General Logan (fifth from 
the right) and his staff in Vicksburg, 
July 1863. 

Right: Kurz & Allison’s “Battle of 
Champion Hills” depicts Major General 
John A. Logan waving his hat as he 
rallies the 34th Indiana toward victory. 


By April 1864 various reassignments 
and the detachment of one division had 
thinned the ranks of the XV Corps to 
12,000 men—but they were confident, 
veteran Westerners. “I think I have the 
best corps in the army,” Logan boasted 
to his wife, and with good reason. Com- 
posed mainly of Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Indiana soldiers, the corps had 
enjoyed an inordinate amount of success 
since its core regiments were surprised 
at the first day of Shiloh on April 6, 1862. 
Logan made an immediate mark on the 
corps, adopting a cartridge box with the 
words “40 Rounds” as the corps badge 
insignia.’ 

A gregarious, fun-loving man, John 
Logan quickly endeared himself to sub- 
ordinate officers of his new corps even 
before he led them in battle. He allowed 
an “open door” policy at headquarters 
throughout the winter, permitting bri- 
gade and regimental commanders to visit 
him daily. There Logan regaled his visi- 
tors with jokes, impressions, and tales. 
“He was full of fun,” recalled a frequent 
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visitor, “could tell a story equal to the best 
raconteur and possessed the ability to 
mimic the brogue of Auld Ireland to a 
very great degree.” Logan’s unorthodox 
style instilled loyalty into those officers 
he was to direct on the killing fields of 
Georgia. As Colonel Reuben Williams put 
it, “As a consequence, an intimacy grew 
up between them that prevailed, I feel 
sure, to a greater degree in the Fifteenth, 
than in any other corps in the Western 
army.”® 

Aiding Logan in the daily manage- 
ment of his corps was a talented cortege 
of staffers. Major General William Hazen, 
who joined Logan’s command in mid- 
August, described Logan’s staff as “very 
numerous, and as I found afterward, very 
efficient. Most of them were young men.” 
Hazen would have been astounded to 
learn about the background of one of the 
aides. Hibert Cunningham was the 
brother of Logan’s wife, but such nepo- 
tism was hardly unusual; Cunningham’s 
previous experience, however, was in the 
Confederate army! As a member of the 
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15th Tennessee Infantry, which he had 
joined in May 1861, Cunningham had 
fought against Logan at the Battle of 
Belmont. In the summer of 1863 he de- 
serted the Confederacy and joined his 
brother-in-law’s division at Vicksburg. By 
the spring of 1864 Logan had placed 
Cunningham on his staff, and eventually 
secured a captain’s commission for the 
young man.” 

Logan’s corps at the start of the At- 
lanta Campaign consisted of four divi- 
sions: the First, commanded by Brigadier 
General Peter J. Osterhaus, had three bri- 
gades with a total of fourteen regiments 
and two batteries; the Second, com- 
manded by Brigadier General Morgan L. 
Smith, had two brigades totaling eleven 
regiments and three attached batteries; 
the Fourth, commanded by Brigadier 
General William Harrow, had fourteen 
regiments and two batteries in three bri- 
gades. The Third Division, commanded 
by Brigadier General John E. Smith, was 
left in northern Alabama to guard rail- 
roads and lines of communications. '° 
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Major General James B. McPherson 
(left) and Major General William 
Tecumseh Sherman. 


The Battle of Resaca provided the 
first test for Logan as a corps com- 
mander. Penetrating into northeast 
Georgia, Sherman directed Major Gen- 
eral George Thomas’ Army of the Cum- 
berland and General John M. Schofield’s 
one-corps Army of the Ohio to press 
Confederate General Joseph E. Johnston 
and his Army of Tennessee from Dalton. 
The U.S. soldiers battled the Confeder- 
ates in a series of engagements at Rocky 
Face Ridge, three miles north and north- 
west of Dalton. As Sherman’s “whip 
snapper, General McPherson’s Army of 
the Tennessee hustled on a long flank- 
ing maneuver from Chattanooga to cut 
Johnston off from Atlanta. The move- 


ment worked to perfection; by May 9 
Logan and his XV Corps followed Ma- 
jor General Grenville Dodge’s XVI Corps 
through Snake Creek Gap. The town of 
Resaca lay below; seizing that locale and 
the Western & Atlantic Railroad would 
check Johnston and his army north at 
Dalton—it might even checkmate them. 
And McPherson had close to 25,000 men 
to seal Johnston’s fate. 

It never happened. Meeting unex- 
pected resistance as the Army of the Ten- 
nessee advanced eastward beyond Snake 
Creek Gap, Logan, Dodge, and McPher- 
son reconnoitered from the high ground 
just one mile west of Resaca. The town 
was unexpectedly occupied by four thou- 
sand Confederates commanded by 
Brigadier General James B. Cantey. Not 
realizing he still held a 6:1 advantage, Mc- 
Pherson vacillated. Logan insisted that he 
could carry the town with the XV Corps 
alone, but McPherson and Dodge dis- 
agreed. Logan pleaded to lead the assault, 
sensing the golden opportunity, but 
McPherson ordered the entire army to 

pull back toward Snake Creek 
Gap. Logan and McPherson 
engaged in a bitter discus- 
sion. An officer who was 
within earshot claimed, 
“From pleading, [Logan] 
advanced to protesta- 
tions, and then to curses 
‘both loud and deep, and 
these became almost bitter 
denunciations of McPher- 
son....” Overruled, Logan 
fumed as he withdrew his force."' 
Sherman concurred with Logan 
and criticized McPherson for his deci- 
sion. “Well Mac, you have missed the 
great opportunity of your life,” chided 
Sherman to McPherson upon meeting 
him. Without cavalry, McPherson was 
blind as to the strength of his opponent 
at Resaca. But the lost opportunity al- 
lowed Johnston to fall back safely from 
Dalton and reinforce Resaca. Sherman 
concentrated his three armies west and 
north of Johnston. For three days, from 
May 13-15, the armies slugged it out. 
Sherman could not dislodge Johnston’s 
67,000 Southerners. His 100,000-man 
force was impressive, but did not provide 
him with even a two-to-one advantage 
over his Confederate opponent. 

The heaviest action occurred on May 
14. Fighting on Sherman’s extreme right, 
Logan advanced his corps due east against 


a division of General Leonidas Polk’s 
Confederate corps. Camp Creek ringed 
the Confederate position like a moat, but 
Logan desperately forced his men over the 
waterway. Unable to build a series of 
bridges (only one bridge spanned the 
creek near his position) under a rain of 
rebel artillery fire, Logan improvised. He 
called for swimmers to gain a toehold on 
the east side of the deep creek. Logan re- 
portedly peeled off his coat, vest, and 
boots and plunged into the creek to lead 
the men across. Once over the swimmers 
established a skirmish line to cover the 
advance of two brigades that stormed the 
bridge, waded the creek, or floated across 
on logs. The Confederate left was forced 
back, and Logan’s men seized a Confed- 
erate-held hill on the east side of the 
creek. Three enemy charges against the 
hill failed as Logan’s men tenaciously 
clung to the captured real estate— 
Sherman’s sole substantial success of the 
day. Despite heavy counter-fire that flared 
into the night, Logan’s men dug in be- 
tween Camp Creek and Resaca and main- 
tained their hard-fought positional ad- 
vantage. '? 

Fighting continued the following 
day. Although unable to force Johnston 
back by direct assault, Sherman turned 
the rebel position by sending a division 
to build a pontoon bridge across the 
Oostanaula River three miles to the Con- 
federate rear. Sherman’s men entered 
Resaca immediately after its evacuation 
by Johnston. Sherman’s tactical draw and 
strategic victory cost him 4,000 men. Lo- 
gan tallied 628 casualties in his corps 
alone. He brought in ninety-two prison- 
ers and claimed that his men had killed 
and wounded 1,500 Confederates on the 
flank.'* 

After crossing the Oostanaula River 
in pursuit of Johnston, Sherman’s armies 
plunged deeper into Georgia. Having 
hitherto kept close to the railroad supply 
line, Sherman’s men now packed twenty- 
day rations and left the railroad, striking 
west in an effort to avoid a struggle at the 
well-fortified Allatoona Pass. Logan 
would be forced to fight his next battle 
without his talented chief of artillery, 
Colonel Carlos J. Stolbrand, who was cap- 
tured by Confederate cavalry at Kingston 
on May 19, forcing Logan to place Major 
Allen C. Waterhouse in his stead. 

Joe Johnston found himself at peak 
strength in the third week of May, with 
an army of 75,000 effectives, and after 
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detecting Sherman’s flanking move he 
met him in battle on a ridgeline twelve 
miles west of Marietta and the railroad. 
The Confederate lines stretched five miles 
from Pickett’s Mill to a position one mile 
east of the town of Dallas. Sherman at- 
tacked Johnston’s line without success 
from May 25-27 at Pickett’s Mill and New 
Hope Church. The XV Corps remained 
in reserve throughout this period. 

Logan’s previous five battles had all 
been characterized by the tactical offen- 
sive, but beginning on May 28 he would 
be forced to assume the tactical defense. 
The first such test was the Battle of Dal- 
las. On the 28th Confederate major gen- 
eral William Bate attacked westward 
against Logan’s corps along a 1,500-yard 
front south and east of Dallas. The attack 
was not detected until the Southerners 
approached in columns of regiments 
only one hundred fifty yards from the 
Union flank. But Logan had taken advan- 
tage of a new tactic employed in the west- 
ern theater—hasty entrenchments. His 
men had constructed strong breastworks 
during the previous twenty-four hours. 
Nevertheless, the assault caught everyone 
by surprise and the attackers swiftly cap- 
tured Logan’s front-line works and a 
Union battery. “Our men were in such 
confusion that it was evident that this 
storming column must be forced back,” 
admitted Colonel George Stone of the 
26th Iowa. “At that point we needed the 
superb bravery and military genius of a 
captain able to realize the grand solem- 
nity of the occasion and competent to act 
without delay. We had that captain. Gen- 
eral John A. Logan was there, the right 
man in the right place.” 

Although “military genius” is over 
stating the case, “Black Jack” proved to 
be the right man in the right place. The 
Battle of Dallas displayed Logan near his 
zenith as an inspirational commander. A 
foot soldier remembered Logan on this 
field “looking like the very god of war.” 
Galloping down the line of his works, 
Logan bellowed, “Fall in! Forward!” 
When he heard his soldiers asking the 
whereabouts of their regiments and of- 
ficers, Logan snorted loud and clear, 
“Damn your regiments! Damn your of- 
ficers! Forward and yell like hell!” He con- 


Above right: Logan at Atlanta. 


Right: Logan is cheered by his troops 
during the Battle of Dallas. 


spicuously led a charge toward the en- 
emy, one witness recalling, “in smoke and 
dust, in brush and plowed field, his 
swiftly passing form appeared and dis- 
appeared like an eagle flying low.” As Lo- 
gan rode forward rallying his men, he met 
an unfortunate Union artilleryman gal- 
loping to the rear. Ordering a nearby of- 
ficer to hand him his pistol, Logan rode 
down the artillerist, stuck the pistol to the 
man’s head, and assured him, “Damn 
you. If you move—yes if you move even 
a foot further to the rear—I’ll blow your 
brains out.” To no one’s surprise the can- 
noneer turned his wagon around and re- 
joined the counter-assault.!> 

Logan’s men responded with alac- 
rity, sending line after line of Confeder- 
ates back to their works. The U.S. troops 
recaptured their cannons and quickly re- 
versed all of the initial Confederate gains. 
Watching the momentum shift in his fa- 
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vor, Logan shouted to the 103rd Illinois 
of his Fourth Division, “It’s all right, 
damn it, isn’t it?” The regimental com- 
mander responded for his men: “It’s all 
right, General.” It was over in less than 
an hour. Logan successfully repulsed 
Bate’s attack, but it cost him 379 men 
killed, wounded, and missing—a high 
rate attributed to the initial surprise 
achieved by the Confederates. Thus ca- 
sualties were higher than they should 
have been, but Logan had struck back 
with good effect—killing or wounded 
more than 1,000 of the enemy and cap- 
turing a further ninety-seven. ! 

The Battle of Dallas is today perhaps 
the most overlooked engagement of the 
Atlanta Campaign, but for many of those 
who were there Logan made it the most 
memorable day of the war. An awestruck 
Iowan maintained that what he saw at 
Dallas could never be duplicated: “No 


one can describe how Logan looked in 
battle, any more than he could describe 
the raging sea,” raved this soldier. “I am 
satisfied that the biggest coward in the 
world would stand on his head on top of 
the breastworks if Logan was present and 
told him to do so.” A cavalry colonel con- 
curred: “It was without question the most 
inspiring and magnificent example of 
personal magnetism and personal lead- 
ership I witnessed during the War.”!” 

Logan did not escape bullets on May 
28; Confederate lead struck him in the 
arm (the bone was not hit), forcing him 
to use a temporary sling for part of the 
battle. It happened again two days later. 
While discussing deployment with 
Sherman, McPherson, and a couple of 
staff personnel, a bullet passed through 
the muscle of Logan’s left arm when he 
extended it to point out a direction. The 
same bullet struck one of the staff men 
square in the chest, but a thick pocket di- 
ary saved his life. Hibert Cunningham, 
bound up Logan’s arm, and he missed no 
duty because of the slight wounds.'® 

As May turned to June General 
Sherman shifted his armies eastward. 
Frustrated at his inability to shake loose 
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from Joe Johnston, who seemed to mimic 
perfectly his flanking attempts, Sherman 
chose an ill-fated assault of Kennesaw 
Mountain to dislodge the Confederates 
from their strong high-ground defenses. 
At 8:00 a.m. on June 27 Logan received 
orders to prepare three brigades “to as- 
sault the enemy’s works on the south and 
west slope of Little Kenesaw Mountain.” 
Sherman planned to use two attacking 
forces to divide the Confederates into 
three segments, then focus on each iso- 
lated segment to force them off the 
heights. Logan led one of the initial at- 
tacking forces, consisting of the brigades 
of M.L. Smith’s division, commanded by 
Brigadier General J.A.J. Lightburn, Briga- 
dier General Giles A. Smith, and Colonel 
C. C. Walcutt. As in every one of his 
offensives, Logan led from the front. “T 
saw Logan ride at full speed in front of 
our lines when the bullets seemed to be 
falling thicker than hail,” witnessed one 
of the attacking soldiers. “Bareheaded, 
powder-stained, and his long, black hair 
fluttering in the breeze, the General 
looked like a mighty conqueror of medi- 
eval days.”!” 
But bravery alone does not win 
battles. Logan met with success in 
the early moments: “My attack- 
ing column succeeded in tak- 
ing and holding two lines of 
enemy rifle pits, and ad- 


Union brigadier general 
Morgan L. Smith (left) 
and Confederate major 
general William Bate. 


Below: The Battle of 
Kennesaw Mountain. 


vanced toward the succeeding works of 
the enemy, situated just below the crest 
of the mountain.” But he could go no far- 
ther. After taking horrendous casualties 
Logan realized he could not penetrate the 
Confederate defense, and eventually re- 
tired. Logan lost six hundred men, in- 
cluding seven regimental commanders.” 
Sherman’s total loss in the Battle of Ken- 
nesaw Mountain exceeded 3,000. It was 
his worst defeat of the campaign. 

Sherman’s loss did not deter him, 
and he continued to shift eastward. The 
Army of the Tennessee took a wide route 
of march, crossed the Chattahoochie 
River near Roswell, and then headed 
south. Logan and his corps destroyed the 
Georgia Railroad just west of Stone 
Mountain “for a considerable distance,” 
then moved west tearing up further miles 
of track by converting the rails into 
“Sherman’s Neckties.” By July 19 Logan’s 
corps was west of Decatur, and the next 
day two and one-half miles east of At- 
lanta, where the 20-pound Parrotts of 
Company H, Ist Illinois Light Artillery— 
under the command of Captain Francis 
De Gress—threw the first rounds into the 
city on July 20.?! 

By this time General John B. Hood 
had recently replaced Joe Johnston as 
commander of the Army of Tennessee. 
Chosen by the Confederate War Depart- 
ment because of his aggressive nature, 
Hood did what all expected—he at- 
tacked. After several assaults against Tho- 
mas’ Army of the Cumberland at 
Peachtree Creek, west of Atlanta, had 
been beaten back on July 20, Hood 
switched direction and devised a plan to 
throw back McPherson’s army that was 
threatening his position from the east. 
Late on July 21 Hood sent a corps under 
General William Hardee on a huge over- 
night flank march to turn McPherson’s 
left, which was held by General Dodge’s 
XVI Corps. Hood planned a simulta- 
neous assault by Hardee from the south 
and General Benjamin FE. Cheatham from 
the west against Logan’s corps and that 
of Major General Frank Blair. 

Having received a report from 
Sherman that Hood had evacuated At- 
lanta, Logan prepared to advance on the 
city on the morning of July 22. But the 
movement was suspended when Har- 
dee’s flanking movement was detected. 
The Confederates began to shell Logan’s 
position on the right flank of the U.S. 
line, and he and McPherson appeared to 
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be the target of one of the exploding 
shells. Turning to his startled command- 
ing officer, Logan coolly remarked, “Gen- 
eral, they seem to be popping that corn 
for us.”?? 

McPherson rode southward toward 
the XVII Corps position that appeared 
to be the target of the Confederate move- 
ment. Amid the cacophony of shouting 
soldiers, whinnying mounts, booming 
artillery, and the discharge of several 
thousand rifles, Logan’s men anchored 
the northern flank of a three-mile battle 
line. Hardee’s corps smashed into the 
Union left flank at noon (several hours 
behind schedule), while Cheatham’s 
force attempted to hold Logan’s men in 
place on the Union right. Understrength 
from detaching men before the noon 
assault, Logan’s corps clung to its posi- 
tion, beating back the diversionary as- 
saults against it. 

In the early afternoon, Logan spied 
one of Sherman’s aides galloping toward 
him on a foaming horse. McPherson was 
dead, the aide announced, and the Union 
left was folding under the weight of the 
Confederate onslaught. As McPherson’s 
ranking subordinate, Logan was now in 
charge of the army. Logan quickly turned 
his corps over to his senior commander, 
Morgan Smith, wheeled his mount 
“Slasher,” and galloped south toward the 
contested flank.” 

Logan whirred past the entire Union 
line to reach the opposite flank, leaning 
backward in his saddle and with his feet 
well to the front. “At critical moments in 
an engagement he was wont to go at tre- 
mendous speed toward the threatened 
part of his line of battle,” recalled an ob- 
server, “Then he was magnificent. His hat 
jammed down over his eyes, his eyes 
bright and his long mustache waving in 
the air gave him an odd look, while the 
terrific pace of his steed was appalling. 
He overcame every obstacle with ease, 
and it was a beautiful sight to see his horse 
go flying over fences, ditches or fallen 
trees, while the rider sat in the saddle with 
ease and apparent reckless indiffer- 
ence.”*4 

Whizzing balls sped about his ears 
and shells exploded over his head as Lo- 
gan reached the contested flank. There he 
conferred with Grenville Dodge and 
Frank Blair. Hardee’s Confederates had 
assaulted their line before deployment 
could be completed, and had taken ad- 
vantage of a gap that existed between 


their corps. The two generals had nearly 
rectified the situation, but Logan helped 
by extending Blair’s left flank and order- 
ing men from his own corps (Wangelin’s 
brigade) to reinforce the threatened 
point. 

Logan’s earlier fears were suddenly 
realized. His XV Corps on the northern 
flank reeled from a frontal assault by the 
remainder of Hood’s army. Cheatham’s 
attack had achieved startling success— 
the Confederates were crushing the 
Union right, knocking it back, and seiz- 
ing two Union batteries. Not since the 
first day of Shiloh two years earlier had 
the Army of the Tennessee been attacked 
with so much fury. Hood’s assaults had 
not been efficiently timed, but they were 
delivered by a tough and tested force at- 
tempting to take advantage of a rare op- 
portunity to destroy a U.S. army 
in the field. 

Logan wheeled toward 
Dodge and requested a 
brigade to support the 


Major Generals Oliver 
O. Howard (left) and 
Frank P. Blair. 


Below: Alfred Waud’s 
depiction of the death of 
General McPherson. 
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right flank. Dodge detached Colonel Au- 
gust Mersy’s brigade and sent them 
northward.”> Satisfied that reinforce- 
ments were on their way, Logan spurred 
his black horse northward. “McPherson 
and Revenge!” he shouted. He repeated 
the phrase again and again, turning it into 
his rally cry. He tore his hat off and con- 
tinued past the XVII Corps, which had 
just re-secured the left flank after driv- 
ing the Southerners back to the woods. 
“His horse was on a dead run with two 
aides just behind him,” witnessed an 
Ohioan in the corps. “In a few minutes | 
heard a voice saying: ‘Sing out if they 
come again. Put the bayonet to them! It 
was Gen. Logan, this time going to the 
right of the line.”2° 

John Bosworth of the 15th Iowa par- 
ticipated in the repulse of the enemy on 
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the left flank, and later wrote: “Immedi- 
ately after this Gen. Logan came riding 
down the works giving directions, his 
long black hair floating in the wind and 
his big mustache fairly bristling with de- 
fiance, and to hear the men cheer as they 
recognized the famous and well known 
figure of the Fifteenth Corps’s celebrated 
commander, ‘Black Jack, showed that the 
very presence of this heroic man pro- 
duced an effect equal to a reinforcement 
of a whole division; and only those who 
have seen the new energy infused into 
disheartened and outnumbered troops 
by a single man can appreciate the value 
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of a leader such as was John A. Logan. 


GENERALS IN BLUE 


Brigadier Generals William Hazen 
(left) and Mortimer Leggett. 


Logan passed Bald Hill, later re- 
named Leggett’s Hill for the Union com- 
mander who successfully defended it. 
General Mortimer Leggett was within 
earshot of General Logan as he rode by. 
He had served under legends of the Civil 
War, but nothing compared to the inspi- 
rational leadership he now witnessed: 

When General Grant would ride 

down our line he commanded the 
most thorough respect and confi- 
dence from all of us, and it was the 
same when General Sherman rode 
down the line. But when General 
Logan rode down the line, every 
voice was heard and a shout. He 
seemed to have a power to awaken 
the enthusiasm that was in the 
troops, to the extent that no other 
officer in our army seemed to pos- 
sess. He would stir up their blood 
in battle. The manner in which he 
sat his horse, the manner in which 
he would hold his hat... seemed 
to have the power to call out of the 
men every particle of fight that 
was in them.” 


The men responded to Logan’s battle 
cry by chanting his nickname: “Black 


Jack! Black Jack!” It started out with small 
groups, then it crescendoed to regiments. 
“Black Jack! Black Jack!” The chants grew 
louder, until it seemed as if every man 
was screaming “Black Jack! Black Jack!” 
As the men shouted they rallied, reclaim- 
ing lost ground and seizing the momen- 
tum from the Confederates. 

Logan galloped on, a human hurri- 
cane on horseback. “McPherson and re- 
venge,” he shouted, with unrelenting fury. 
Rallying men surged forward in his wake, 
followed by the men of Mersy’s brigade. 
They were not too soon. Ten Union can- 
nons lay in rebel hands, scores of dead 
and wounded had thinned the ranks, and 
substantial numbers had been 

taken prisoner.”” 
’ All appeared lost for the 
United States in this sector of 
the battle line. “Dismay was 
depicted on every counte- 
; nance and defeat seemed in- 
» evitable,” insisted Captain 
y John R. Thomas, noting that 

the retreat had already begun 
when suddenly he caught sight 
of Logan “galloping down the 
ranks like a man of iron.” Thomas would 
never forget the impression Logan cre- 
ated that day. “Seated on a coal black 
horse, with head and shoulders erect, he 
was the most gallant and picturesque 
specimen of a soldier I ever saw. As he 
galloped down the ranks at full speed, his 
flashing eyes gathered in every detail of 
the battle, and his stentorian voice ral- 
lied the army corps from the retreat to 
the charge.”*? 

Private William Bakhaus of the 47th 
Ohio had fought desperately in the me- 
lée, escaped capture, and found his way 
to the rear of what had been the XV 
Corps battle line. Everything seemed 
hopeless. “The next 20 minutes, however 
brought a sudden change,” recalled 
Bakhaus. “Logan, with fire in his eyes, 
came dashing down the road at the head 
of a fresh brigade. I and others joined 
them, and with bayonets fixed we charged 
upon the enemy.”! Blue battle lines re- 
formed, surged forward, and reclaimed 
eight of their cannons, driving back the 
Confederates. By 4:30 p.m. the corps had 
reoccupied its former position. Two more 
enemy assaults were beaten back, and by 
6:30 p.m. the battle was over. 

As the dust cleared the Army of the 
Tennessee found it had successfully held 
its position. It had withstood the best 


Hood had to offer and won. Logan’s men 
had escaped disaster in one of the most 
dramatic battles ever fought on the 
American continent. One out of every 
nine U.S. soldiers engaged was killed, 
wounded, or captured—3,000 men in all. 
But Hood had lost nearly twice as many 
men. More importantly, the rebels had 
failed to dislodge the threat to Atlanta. 

“Tf it had not been for John A. Lo- 
gan the Battle of Atlanta would in all 
probability be whistled now in a differ- 
ent tune,” claimed a Buckeye in the ranks. 
Captain Thomas concurred. “That day 
was a grand victory for Logan,” he said, 
“and every soldier thinks of him as he 
looked on that occasion when the Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Army 
Corps, obedient to his electric voice, 
changed from disorganized forces to a 
victorious army.” 

The Battle of Atlanta provided Lo- 
gan the opportunity to display the spe- 
cial battle talent that so impressed his 
peers and subordinates. His most effec- 
tive role was in rallying desperate men. 
One could argue that Logan did not have 
to be at the helm of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee for it to succeed on July 22. His 
presence on the field was vital for victory, 
but he could have remained a corps com- 
mander while Grenville Dodge or Frank 
Blair took army command, and achieved 
the same result. This was unique to the 
Army of the Tennessee. General William 
Hazen, who transferred from the Army 
of the Cumberland to the Army of the 
Tennessee shortly after the Battle of At- 
lanta, was struck by the differences in the 
two, and offered this assessment: 

The General officers of the Army 
of the Tennessee were much 
younger in years and in commis- 
sion, and were all acting under the 
spur of new zeal and in perfect 
harmony and good-will; while in 
the Army of the Cumberland the 
officers had been denied the rapid 
advancement to which their ser- 
vices in battle seemed to entitle 
them. Such recognition is indis- 
pensable in actual war. The result 
was that jealousies, dislikes, and 
dissensions were developing in the 
Army of the Cumberland, while 
they were nearly unknown in the 
Army of the Tennessee.” 


Hazen’s observation underscores the 
ingredients of success that Logan’s army 
enjoyed on July 22. The ability to “bor- 
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row” brigades to reinforce contested 
flanks highlighted the cooperation be- 
tween Logan, Dodge, and Blair. “He came 
to me as we were in the habit of doing, 
Logan, Blair, and myself, when one was 
hard pushed and the other was not,” 
Dodge recalled about Logan in the battle. 
“We sent troops without orders where 
they were most needed.” Harmony be- 
tween corps commands was the hallmark 
of the Army of the Tennessee, and the U.S. 
victory at the Battle of Atlanta was the 
result in part of that cooperative relation- 
ship.*4 

With Logan in command, the Army 
of the Tennessee had for the first time 
promoted a commander due to attrition, 
but as always, the new leader was a vet- 
eran of its ranks. Logan had been a fa- 
vorite of soldiers in both the XV Corps 
and his former command, the XVII 
Corps. One New York correspondent 
who had covered the Army of the Ten- 
nessee since the Chattanooga Campaign 
claimed that “neither Grant nor Sherman 
were its representatives.” He continued, 
“The real representative man of that re- 
markable army was General John A. Lo- 
gan, of Illinois.”*° 

William Tecumseh Sherman, how- 
ever, apparently disagreed. Five days af- 
ter the Battle of Atlanta, Sherman in- 
formed Logan that he would replace him 
with Major General Oliver O. Howard, 
the commander of the IV Corps, Army 
of the Cumberland. Logan would resume 
command of the XV Corps. Sherman 
cited several reasons for his decision. He 
claimed that Logan’s dual role as a poli- 
tician and general would interfere with 
his military duties. Sherman also felt 
Right: Logan leads his men into action 
at Atlanta. 


Below: Logan's XV Corps near Ezra 
Church on July 28. 


more comfortable with West Pointers, 
writing his brother seven months earlier, 
“The army is a good school, but West 
Point is better.” Although Howard came 
from a different army, and had yet to dis- 
tinguish himself, he fit Sherman’s West 
Point credentials. The only other West 
Pointers serving under Sherman were 
Schofield and Hooker. The latter was 
unacceptable to Sherman, and Schofield 
was an army commander already.*° 
Sherman also claimed that General 
George Thomas, who did not get along 
with Logan, influenced his decision. “If 
there was a man on earth whom Thomas 
hated, it was Logan,” insisted Sherman. 
According to Sherman, Thomas threat- 
ened to resign if Logan stayed in com- 
mand. Logan and Thomas had argued 
about access to supply lines at the start 
of the campaign, and Sherman felt their 
animus would interfere with the success 
of his advance, particularly since coop- 
eration between armies was essential for 
Sherman’s next planned series of move- 
ments against Atlanta. Sherman also 
maintained that Blair and Logan—both 
political generals—were involved in a 
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natural rivalry that would somehow af- 
fect the efficiency and performance of the 
Army of the Tennessee if Logan remained 
at the helm.*” 

Most of Sherman’s reasons for his 
decision appear to be suspect. The Lo- 
gan-Blair rivalry, real or imagined, hardly 
could have been more than a minor mat- 
ter—after all, someone had to be disap- 
pointed, and Logan was the most senior 
corps commander of the Army of the 
Tennessee. Logan’s penchant for politics 
never affected his campaign and battle 
performance; indeed, his diligence in sus- 
pending political matters while cam- 
paigning had endeared Logan to Grant. 

It is also difficult to accept that the 
mutual distaste Logan and Thomas ap- 
parently felt for one another would have 
jeopardized the coordination of their 
armies. Both men were dedicated to U.S. 
success, and had not argued for weeks. 
Sherman only mentioned Thomas’ sup- 
posed resignation after the latter’s death, 
and it cannot be ruled out that Sherman 
embellished the incident. Why would a 
successful army commander like Tho- 
mas—whose life revolved around the 
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army—threaten to resign in the face of 
the promotion of a commander in a dif- 
ferent army? 

West Point training appears to have 
been Sherman’s real criteria, Howard’s 
credentials trumping Logan’s three years 
of experience and success. After fighting 
bravely at Fair Oaks and losing an arm 
in the process, General Howard’s war 
record was suspect at best. Chewed up 
as a brigade commander in the West 
Woods at Antietam, Howard failed to 
distinguish himself at Fredericksburg, 
allowed his XI Corps to get crushed by 
Stonewall Jackson at Chancellorsville, 
and turned in a lackluster performance 
at Gettysburg. 

Sherman offered many postwar ex- 
planations for his decision—too many in 
the eyes of Logan’s admirers. When 
Sherman acknowledged that “Logan was 
as brave as Julius Caesar,” a wag dismissed 
the accolade: “Had Julius Caesar been in 
Logan’s place . . . Sherman would have 
put Howard in Julius Caesar’s place, be- 
cause Howard was a West Pointer and 
Julius Caesar was not.”*® Undeterred, 
Sherman never shirked the issue. In a 
speech he delivered in September 1887, 
he confined his reasons to a more cogent 
and credible explanation: 


whereas a general who undertakes 

a campaign without the fore- 

thought and preparation involved 

in logistics, will fail as surely as the 
mechanic who ignores the law of 
gravitation.” 

Assuming that he assessed Logan 
correctly in regards to his logistical and 
strategic shortcomings, William Tecum- 
seh Sherman made the correct call—but 
for reasons that extended beyond his “sci- 
ence of war” explanation. Hindsight con- 
firms this. Howard proved to be a solid 
commander of the Army of the Tennes- 
see for the remainder of the war. West 
Point training helped Howard logisti- 
cally—an essential for the movement of 
the army—but Howard also endeared 
himself to his men and his subordinate 
generals by his courage and leadership. 
William Shanks, the same New York Her- 
ald correspondent who waxed so elo- 
quently about Logan, admired Howard 
—a devout Christian—for endeavoring 
“to reform the army morally and in dis- 
cipline.” Although Howard failed to get 
his army to mimic his own character, 
Shanks noted that Howard still “had won 
the love and admiration of his men.”* 

Two reasons to justify Sherman’s 
controversial decision lie with Logan’s 


“Confederate prisoners being conducted from Jonesborough to Atlanta,” 
Harper's Weekly, September 1864. 


The science of war is not modern; 
it is as old as time, and like most 
sciences has resolved itself into 
three parts: logistics, grand strat- 
egy and combat, each essential to 
success. General Logan was per- 
fect in combat, but entertained 
and expressed a species of con- 
tempt for the other two branches; 


generalship; one positive and one nega- 
tive. Logan was cursed with a quirk that 
could indeed impair him as an army 
commander. In the immediate aftermath 
of Grant’s grand victory at Champion 
Hill on May 16, 1863, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Charles Dana came across 
Logan, who refused to believe that the 
Union army had won the fight. “Don’t 


you hear the cannon over there? They 
will be down on us right away! In an hour 
I will have twenty thousand men to 
fight,” insisted Logan to Dana. “In the be- 
ginning of a fight he was one of the brav- 
est men that could be, saw no danger, 
went right on fighting until the battle 
was over,” Secretary Dana claimed of 
Logan. “Then, after the battle was won, 
his mind gained an immovable convic- 
tion that it was lost. Where we were vic- 
torious, he thought that we were de- 
feated. . . . It was merely an intellectual 
peculiarity. It did not in the least impair 
his value as a soldier or commanding of- 
ficer. He never made any mistake on ac- 
count of it.”*! 

What Secretary Dana dismissed as 
“an intellectual peculiarity” might have 
been a paralyzing idiosyncrasy in an army 
commander. Would Logan have had the 
killer instinct to annihilate an enemy 
force if he routed it from a battlefield? 
Dana was correct in stating that Logan 
never made any mistake on account of 
his post-combat pessimism, but he was 
never placed in a command position to 
make that mistake. However, it is not 
known whether Sherman was familiar 
with this trait of Logan’s. 

The best argument for not retaining 
Logan as army commander was that his 
battlefield magnetism was best experi- 
enced at corps level. Army command re- 
quires grand-scale decisions with a heavy 
reliance on logistics. Logan was an inspi- 
rational commander, one whose success 
depended on his presence at the most 
desperate point of a battle, whether of- 
fensive or defensive. Corps command 
guaranteed that Logan’s men would con- 
tinue to eyeball him on the battlefield, 
with hat off and riding that beautiful 
coal-black horse. 

Logan’s reaction to his demotion was 
predictable and understandable. He had 
asked Sherman to let him retain the com- 
mand at least until the campaign had 
ended. This also was denied. Dodge 
found him sitting totally dejected on the 
porch of Sherman’s headquarters. He 
would never forgive Sherman for the de- 
cision and would rail against West Point 
for the rest of his life. But to Logan’s 
credit, he put duty above all else and 
seamlessly stepped back to corps com- 
mand: the next day the Army of the Ten- 
nessee swept counterclockwise around 
Atlanta with Howard at the helm and 
Logan leading the XV Corps.” 
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“Fighting Joe” Hooker outranked 
Howard and immediately resigned over 
Howard’s promotion, which did not dis- 
please Sherman. Had Logan resigned, 
Sherman’s decision would have been di- 
sastrous, for Logan’s past success as a di- 
vision and corps command was about to 
be exceeded by the way he handled the 
XV Corps in subsequent battles. 

On July 28 the XV Corps ap- 
proached Atlanta. Logan reported, “Just 
as my command had gained the ridge 
upon which was situated Ezra Chapel, the 
enemy suddenly and with the greatest 
fury assaulted the right and center of my 
line.” When Sherman heard the sound of 
battle, he asked a staff officer what it 
meant. “Logan is feeling for them and I 
guess he has found them,” came the re- 
ply. “Good!” Sherman exclaimed, “That 
is fine—just what I wanted, just what I 
wanted. Tell Howard to invite them to 
attack, it will save us trouble, they'll only 
beat their brains out, beat their brains 
out.”® 

Sherman’s supreme assurance— 
clearly fortified by his confidence in 
Logan’s tactical acumen—was well justi- 
fied by the events of the day. The battle 
took the name of the church, and Logan’s 
corps essentially fought it alone, just as it 
had at Dallas. General Stephen D. Lee, a 
former artillery commander for Robert 
E. Lee, led the Confederate assault. Al- 
though disjointed, Lee’s thrusts nailed 
Logan’s line, which had yet to throw up 
rudimentary earthworks and had no im- 
mediate artillery support. Lee’s second 
assault penetrated Logan’s defense, and 
at least two Union regiments broke for 
the rear. Logan acted swiftly to fill the 
breach. “Like a thunderbolt he rushed to 
the spot,” remembered a brigade com- 
mander. Logan filled the air with oaths 
as he struck at least a half-dozen retreat- 
ing soldiers with the flat of his sword to 
redirect their wayward course. He then 
seized one of the regiments’ flags and 
bore it forward to the Union line. The two 
regiments reformed and dutifully fol- 


Above right: “Thanksgiving Day 
1884” cartoon from Puck magazine. 
Republicans are forced to eat crow 
after losing the presidential election 
to Grover Cleveland. Logan sits 
startled in the foreground. 


Right: Detail from the Atlanta Cyclo- 
rama. 


lowed, seized by their general’s inspira- 
tion. The commander of the broken bri- 
gade was awed at Logan’s ostentatious 
restoration of his line: “Hence I have al- 
ways claimed that the presence of Gen. 
Logan at that point was equal to a bri- 
gade sent to the right place at the precise 
moment.”*4 

Dodge and Blair sent a thousand 
men from their corps, but the XV Corps 
suffered all but seventy of the U.S. casu- 
alties. The battle raged from 11:30 a.m. 
until sunset, and ended with Logan en- 
sconced in the same position he had 
when first attacked. Logan lost 560 men 
in the Battle of Ezra Church (or Ezra 
Chapel), but he inflicted 3,000 casualties 
on General Lee, who paid the price for 
his impetuous and uncoordinated as- 
saults. Unfortunately for Logan, he 
proved prophetic when he wrote his wife, 
“On the 28th I had the hardest fight of 
the campaign with my corps alone and 
gained a great and complete victory, but 
will get no credit for it. West Point must 
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have all under Sherman who is an infer- 
nal brute.” Although Logan was the field 
commander at the Battle of Ezra Church, 
the engagement goes down in the history 
books as Howard’s triumph.*° 

Logan displayed his defensive prow- 
ess one more time. Sherman next maneu- 
vered his army to a position south of At- 
lanta to take control of the Macon and 
Western Railroad, the final supply line still 
open to Atlanta. Hood, desperate to pre- 
vent this, attacked Logan’s corps shortly 
after it crossed the Flint River—the first 
day of the two-day Battle of Jonesboro 
(August 31-September 1). Logan, again 
with support from Dodge and Blair, 
turned back all that was thrown against 
him. Logan lost fewer than two-hundred 
men, while inflicting more than 2,000 ca- 
sualties on Hardee’s corps. The Army of 
the Tennessee held its position during the 
second day of the battle, a contest that 
turned into a lost opportunity for 
Sherman when the Army of the Cum- 
berland failed to destroy Hood’s force.*® 
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With the railroads in Union hands, 
Hood was forced to evacuate Atlanta. “At- 
lanta is ours, and fairly won,” read 
Sherman’s classic telegram to Washing- 
ton on September 3. The campaign had 
been a spectacular and a hard-fought vic- 
tory for the U.S. forces. Sherman would 
carry his army to the sea during the final 
months of 1864, but John Logan did not 
participate. Instead, he went back to IIli- 
nois later in September and campaigned 
for Lincoln’s reelection. Logan’s efforts 
were so successful that even highly Demo- 
cratic regions—such as Logan’s own dis- 
trict—gave Lincoln a majority. In six 
months John A. Logan had exhibited the 
best of both facets of a political general.” 

Logan’s accomplishments as a corps 
commander have never been fully appre- 
ciated. He was the field commander most 
responsible for the outcomes at Dallas, at 
Ezra Church, and the first day at 
Jonesboro, battles where he beat back vi- 
cious assaults and remained in control of 
the field at day’s end. In those three days 
of battle Logan lost 1,100 men, but his 
opponents lost 6,500 dead, wounded, and 
captured. They were efficient defensive 
victories—a tribute to the commander 
and the men he dubbed “the valor of Fed- 


eral arms.”** 


John Alexander Logan pictured on a 
cabinet card (c.1880-86). 


Grant apparently did not share 
Sherman’s qualms about Logan as an 
army commander. After Lincoln’s reelec- 
tion Logan, on his way back to join his 
XV Corps in Georgia, was directed by 
Grant to Louisville, where he was to re- 
place Thomas as commander of the 


Army of the Cumberland if Thomas had 
not by then attacked Hood. But Logan 
learned that Thomas had attacked and 
routed Hood; for a second time army 
command was denied Logan.” 

Logan returned to corps command 
as Sherman advanced his three armies 
northward through the Carolinas, and he 
was at the helm of the XV Corps when 
Johnston surrendered to Sherman near 
Durham, North Carolina, on April 26.°° 

The war came to a fitting and sym- 
bolic end for Logan three weeks later. 
General Howard was named head of the 
Freedman’s Bureau, creating a vacancy 
once again in the Army of the Tennessee. 
Logan took the helm and rode proudly 
in front of his army on May 25 when the 
Westerners marched down Pennsylvania 
Avenue to a cheering crowd. He mustered 
out of the army in Louisville in July 1865. 
He had left his stamp indelibly impressed 
on the Army of the Tennessee. “To know 
him was to love him,” worshipped one of 
his men in 1884. “He was my ideal sol- 
dier, and my ardor and love for him have 
not abated one iota in the years that have 
intervened since leaving the service.”*! 

Logan died unexpectedly from com- 
plications of rheumatism at the age of 
sixty on December 26, 1886. The I/linois 
State Journal reported, “Since the death 
of Abraham Lincoln, the people of the 
whole country have not received such a 
shock as that caused by the brief message 
which flashed over the wires yesterday 
afternoon: ‘Logan is dead.” As a three- 
term senator and the vice presidential 
candidate in the losing race in 1884, Lo- 
gan was poised to run for the presidency, 
and was a leading candidate for the 1888 
contest. An organizer and early leader of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Logan 
left a legacy: Memorial Day. Originally 
called Decoration Day, Logan used his 
influence to turn the three-year-old iso- 
lated tradition into an official national 
ceremony in 1868.° 

Tradition holds that Logan left an- 
other legacy—one specific to the Atlanta 
Campaign. Two months after Logan died, 
the Atlanta Cyclorama was displayed in 
public for the first time. Reportedly com- 
missioned by Senator Logan in 1883 for 
$42,000 to enhance his status for a run 
for the White House, the spectacular 
painting was not begun until the sum- 
mer of 1885, and took another year and 
a half for a team of Polish, Austrian, and 
German artists to complete. Despite 


Logan’s role in the genesis of the artwork 
(first titled “Logan’s Battle”), his influence 
did not detract from the accuracy of the 
product, nor its mesmerizing appeal. 
Restored and displayed today in Grant 
Park in downtown Atlanta, visitors to the 
Atlanta Cyclorama can see the massive 
painting of the battle in which the Union 
army was commanded by the most ef- 
fective political general of the Civil War, 
and one of its finest and most under-ap- 
preciated combat leaders.” 


GARY ECELBARGER, a previous con- 
tributor to North & South, is the author 
of two books, two contributed works, and 
several magazine articles. He is currently 
writing a biography of John A. Logan. 
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BACK ISSUES FEATURING ARTICLES ON 


“There’s no other Civil War magazine out there that even touches North & South” 


—Larry Daniel, author of Days of Glory: 


VOLUME 1, #1 : La- 
FAYETTE MCLAWS ON GETTYS- 

BURG: Recently discovered 
manuscript. 
VOLUME 1, #3: DECISION AT 
f GETTYSBURG: Information from 
a little known colonel doomed 
@ Pickett’s Charge even before it be- 
gan.—Edwin C. Fishel 
VOLUME 1, #4: PICKETT BE- 
FORE GETTYSBURG: Just who 
was Pickett, and how did he find 
himself cast to play a lead role in 
the epic that was Gettysburg? 
am —Lesley J. Gordon 

iy VOLUME 1, #6 : LEE’S 
GALLANT 60002: How many men 
attempted the impossible under Major General George E. Pickett, on the cli- 
mactic third day of the Battle of Gettysburg?—John Michael Priest 


| NORTHESOUTH VOLUME 2, #3 RARE: Acom- 
Be evecus ss BINED AND CONCENTRATED 

® FIRE: THE FEDERAL ARTILLERY 
AT GETTYSBURG, JULY 3, 1863: 
On the third day of Gettysburg, 
Henry Hunt finally got to use his 

ime a % guns the way he wanted to. — 


Th “TeRRETIC Rich Rollins and Dave L. Schultz 


VOLUME 2, #6, RETREAT FROM GETTYSBURG SPECIAL: 
© TEN DAYs IN JULY: THE PURSUIT TO THE POTOMAC: Long overshadowed 
by the Battle at Gettysburg, what followed contained some of the most des- 


© “HURRY WAS THE ORDER OF THE DAY”: The epic tale of a determined 
commander who brought a wagon train 17 miles long, crammed with 10,000 
wounded, to safety. —Steve French 

© “A NIGHT NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN”: Midnight, Monterey Pass, July 4-5, 
1863. Union cavalry and Confederates clash on a mountain side in the midst 
of a downpour, the darkness lit only by lightning and the flashes of guns. — 
Eric J. Wittenberg 

¢ A GOLDEN BRIDGE: Shrugging off the disaster of July 3, Robert E. Lee con- 
ducted one of the most masterful retreats in military history.—Kent Masterson 
Brown 

© “WE HAD ONLY TO STRETCH FORTH OUR HANDS”: In the aftermath of 
Gettysburg, Lincoln thought he could see the end of the war. —Frank J. Will- 
lams 

¢ “BAD FAITH SOMEWHERE”: George Gordon Meade and the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War.—Bruce Tap 


¢ ERRORS THAT DOOMED A CAMPAIGN: It might have 
NORTH&SOUTH - 


been possible to trap Lee north of the Potomac. —Keith 
SETTrssvas, THE ALAM 


’ Poulter 


z's =) VOLUME 2, #7: CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY PREPARES 
FOR PICKETT’S CHARGE: The artillery plan for July 3 
was the most detailed and complex ever devised by the 
Army of Northern Virginia. On its success would hinge 
itt "aiain the success of the infantry assault.—Richard Rollins 


the Army of the Cumberland, 1861-1865 


VOLUME 3, #2: ORDNANCE & LOGISTICS: THE FAIL- 
URE OF CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY AT GETTYSBURG: In 
nesmsor relying on the artillery to pave the way for Pickett’s 

= _ Charge, the Confederates faced problems both with the 
guns themselves and with logistics. —Richard Rollins 


VOLUME 3, #4: THE FAILURE OF THE CONFEDERATE 
ARTILLERY IN PICKETT’S CHARGE: No amount of hero- 
EVGA ism could overcome the shortcomings of the Confed- 
emer Crate artillery on July 3, 1863.— 


H&SOUTH Richard Rollins 


saucer VOLUME 3, #5, ROBERT E. 
s LEE SPECIAL ISSUE: LEr’s 
QUEST FOR THE BATTLE OF AN- 
NIHILATION: Lee’s offensive 
strategy was appropriate up un- 
=# til Gettysburg, but he failed 
" thereafter to adapt to the new 
situation facing the Confederacy.—Peter Carmichael 


VOLUME 4, #3: Last CHANCE 
FOR VICTORY: At the conclusion 
of the first day’s fighting at 
Gettysburg, General Robert E. 
j Lee hada number of options. Did 
he choose wisely?’ —Scott 
Bowden and Bill Ward 


i ee VOLUME 4, #5: Pickert’s 
CHARGE AND THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR: Pickett’s Charge is often seen as a 
bad move on Lee's part. In fact there were cogent reasons for making the at- 
tempt. —Richard Rollins 


QAST Cheats rue vere? 
LEE AT GETTYS@uRS 


VOLUME 4, #7: “A REGULAR SLAVE HUNT”: Perhaps as many as several 
hundred free blacks and contrabands—men, women, and children—were 
seized by the Army of Northern Virginia during the Gettysburg Campaign, 
and taken into slavery. Was this the action of a few 
undisciplined units, or was it the settled policy of 
the army’s high command? —Ted Alexander 


DOWNLOAD “A Regular Slave Hunt” (the complete article) 
for FREE from www.northandsouthmagazine.com 
Also in this issue: * CONFEDERATE STRATEGY CONSIDERED: Was there a 
coherent Confederate strategy? Whose strategy was it? And what were its short- 
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comings? —David Eicher, Joe Harsh, Richard McMurry, Robert Tanner, Russell 
Weigley, and Steve Woodworth. 

© A HOT TIME IN ASHLAND: Three and a half weeks into the Overland Cam- 
paign, a Union cavalry brigade found itself surrounded and in acute danger 
of being destroyed. —Gordon C. Rhea 

© WHY DID ABRAHAM LINCOLN CHOOSE WAR?: Slavery had little to do with 
Lincoln's determination to crush the secessionist states. —Jeffrey R. Hummel 
© BATTLE FLAG: The Confederate battle flag in historical perspective. —John 
M. Coski 

¢ THE OTHER HIGH WATER MARK: Four hundred and fifty miles southwest 
of Gettysburg, a stone wall runs along a ridge line. Lacking monuments, un- 
marked, and hardly visited, it nevertheless marks the high tide of the Confed- 
eracy in the West. —Kenneth W. Noe 


VOLUME 5, #4: “We SHOULD ASSUME THE AGGRESSIVE”: What were the 
arguments and counter-arguments put forward at the strategy meeting be- 
tween Robert E. Lee, James Seddon, and Jefferson Davis, which led to the 
Gettysburg Campaign? —Stephen W. Sears 

Also in this issue: © TERROR—1860S STYLE: Sabotage, arson, and chemi- 
cal and biological warfare were all features of a campaign intended to demor- 
alize Northern civilians. —Edward Steers, Jr. 

© “BETTER OFF IN HELL”: The grim history of the Kansas Red Legs. —Matt 
Matthews and Kip Lindberg 

© THUNDER ON THE PLAINS OF BRANDY (PART II): Assailed in front and 
rear, Jeb Stuart pulled out all the stops to halt the Yankee calvary incursion 
across the Rappahannock. —Patrick Brennan 

¢ FIGHTING FOR TIME: Desperate to slow the advancing Union juggernaut, 
the Confederate cavalry fought skilful delaying actions as their enemy ad- 


vanced up the Red River. —Curtis Milbourn 
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© VIRGINIA’S RELUCTANT SECESSION: Even af- 
ter Fort Sumter had been fired upon, Virginians 
were divided as to whether to secede. — William 
W. Freehling 
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ORIGINS OF THE GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN 


VOLUME 5, #5: Lee’s GRAND 
STRATEGY AND PICKETT’S 
) CHARGE: Lee’s actions as com- 
mander of the principal army of 
the Confederacy were shaped by 
his overall understanding of the 
war. —Richard Rollins 


VOLUME 5, #6: MEADE TAKES 
COMMAND: The appointment of George Gordon Meade to command the Army 
of the Potomac, just days before the Battle of Gettysburg, is a dark tale of in- 
trigue, double-dealing, and miscalculation. —Stephen W. Sears 
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THE GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN 


VOLUME 6, #5: 140TH GETTYSBURG COMMEMORATIVE ISSUE 

© THE LEE OF GETTYSBURG: In this campaign, the general’s actions spoke 
much louder than his words. —Stephen W. Sears 
© IT WASN’T STUART’S FAULT: Over the years 
many have attempted to blame Jeb Stuart for en- 
gaging in an extended “joy ride” that left Lee with- 
out adequate cavalry during the crucial days lead- 
ing up to the Battle of Gettysburg. The facts are 
otherwise.—Patrick Brennan 
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© MAKING SENSE OF PICKETT’S CHARGE: Was the Confederate attack on the 
Union center doomed from the start? —Earl J. Hess 

© EAST CAVALRY FIELD: The cavalry fighting on July 3 was potentially critical 
to the outcome of the Battle of Gettysburg. —Eric J. Wittenberg 

© LEADERSHIP IMPAIRED?: A careful perusal of contemporary sources throws 
new light on Lee's health at Gettysburg. —Chuck Teague 

© GENERALSHIP AT GETTYSBURG: A panel of historians looks at who shone 
and who didn't in the war's most famous battle. —Peter S. Carmichael, Jeffrey 
C. Hall, D. Scott Hartwig, Stephen W. Sears, and Craig L. Symonds 


“T am a charter subscriber to your magazine 
and have enjoyed every issue published. It is 
without a doubt the best Civil War history 


publication available!” 
—Brian Hogan, Huntsville, Alabama 
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CROSSED SABERS 


General George Armstrong Custer 
and the Shenandoah Valley Campaign 
By Adolfo Ovies (Bloomington, IN: Author 
House, 2004. Pp. 341 + x, index. $30.25, 
cloth, ISBN: 1-4184-8140-8; $20.75 paper, 
ISBN: 1-4184-63338-8). 


Two months after the Civil War opened, 
George Armstrong Custer graduated last in his 
class from the U.S. Military Academy. Yet in less 
than four years, Custer attained the rank of 
major general of U.S. Volunteers and command 
of the best cavalry division in the Army of the 
Potomac, with which he deftly blocked Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee’s retreat at Appomattox Sta- 
tion on April 8, 1865. 

The past twenty years have seen the release 
of several books that shed new light on Custer’s 
Civil War career. Crossed Sabers is the first to 
focus exclusively on Custer’s involvement in 
Major General Philip H. Sheridan’s Shenan- 
doah Valley Campaign of August 1864 to March 
1865, the period in which Custer exchanged 
command of the Michigan Cavalry Brigade for 
the 3rd Cavalry Division and perfected his skills 
as a practitioner of mounted warfare. 

According to Ovies, between June 1863 and 
August 1864 Custer had developed a success- 
ful tactical doctrine of fire and movement, 
employing dismounted skirmishers with Spen- 
cer repeaters to pin his enemy and mounted 
charges to sweep the field. Ovies argues that 
the unremitting warfare that Custer experi- 
enced in the Valley both aged and matured him, 
teaching him the value of prudence without 
extinguishing his dash and aggressiveness. 
Ovies depicts Custer’s marriage to Elizabeth 
Bacon as a moderating influence on his boyish 
personality, crediting “Libbie” with leading her 
husband to a religious conversion by the spring 
of 1865. 

Ovies ignores the many archival sources 
that have enriched recent Custer scholarship, 
confining himself to printed sources. Neverthe- 
less, he makes admirable use of the Official 
Records, citing dispatches and field orders to 
reveal what Custer and other commanders 
knew at a particular time. Ovies can also be 
faulted for relying on S.L.A. Marshall’s 1947 
book Men against Fire as the yardstick for mea- 
suring Custer’s generalship. Marshall’s research 
methods have been discredited by students of 
World War II, and Ovies should have found a 
better standard for his military analysis. 

—Gregory J. W. Urwin 
Temple University 


THE PRESIDENT IS SHOT! 

The Assassination of President Lincoln 
By Harold Holzer (Boyds Mills Press, 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania, 2004. Prints and 
Photographs from the Library of Congress 
and the Lincoln Museum. Pp. 181, $17.95 
ISBN 1-5639-7985-3). 


I thought this book was very good and 
gives you a lot of information. It tells you about 
Abraham Lincoln from his early childhood, to 
his teenage years, to when he became a lawyer, 
to his presidency, and finally to his assassina- 
tion. The book also includes information on 
the life of John Wilkes Booth, from his child- 
hood all the way to the time he assassinated 
the president. The book tells of his gang of as- 
sassins and their various plots to kidnap and 
then kill President Lincoln and other members 
of the government. 

The book tells a lot of the Civil War as well. 
You can’t have a good Lincoln book without 
talking about the Civil War. The book did well 
in this area, telling both Northerners’ and 
Southerners’ beliefs about why the war started. 
It tells of Lincoln’s speeches during the Civil 
War. It also explains Booth’s motives for kill- 
ing Lincoln. It tells of how Booth wanted to be 
famous just like his father but he could not 
accomplish this by acting. 


Joshua D.F. Pease 


I like how it tells you odd coincidences 
between Lincoln and Booth, for instance how 
they both became “famous” on the same day. 
Lincoln was elected president at the time Booth 
started touring as an actor. The ending is espe- 
cially good because of the information it gives 
you on Lincoln’s funeral train and the stops it 
made, and how the people reacted. The post- 
script is very educational. It tells you of the 
major people in Lincoln’s and Booth’s lives, and 
what they did after the death of the president 
and assassins. 

I recommend this book for ages fourteen 
and up. I don’t think anyone younger than that 
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would get as much out of it if they did not know 
much about the Civil War and Abraham Lin- 
coln. Altogether I think this book is very good 
and anyone who wants to learn more about 
Lincoln’s assassination and/or the Civil War 
should read it. 
—lJoshua D.F. Pease, 14 years old 
Garfield Heights, Ohio 


WINFIELD SCOTT AND THE 
PROFESSION OF ARMS 
By Allan Peskin (Kent State University Press, 
2004. Pp. 310, $49.00, Hardback, photos, 
maps, notes. ISBN 0-87338-774-0). 


Winfield Scott was one of the greatest mili- 
tary figures of his age—truly a giant—yet he 
fails to excite the imagination of the modern 
reader. You will not find him placed highly on 
many lists of the top American generals by ei- 
ther historians or general readers. Perhaps 
Scott's personality plays a part in this, or per- 
haps his professional career was so long that 
what is remembered most is the general’s de- 
teriorated condition in his later years. Fortu- 
nately, several modern biographies have been 
published in recent years that can provide us 
with a richer picture of General Scott's life and 
career. 

Allan Peskin, perhaps best known as a bi- 
ographer of President Garfield, has written a 
nice overview of Winfield Scott’s military and 
political career. It is a balanced account that 
refreshingly never approaches hagiography. 
Indeed, Scott’s considerable professional faults 
and personality flaws are prominently dis- 
played, but are not used to overshadow his ex- 
ceptional achievements. Although family and 
personal relationships are not ignored, the cen- 
tral theme of Peskin’s writing is Scott’s lifelong 
mission of creating and maintaining a profes- 
sional army in America—in direct opposition 
to the popular disdain of standing armies and 
reliance on militia and civilian officers in na- 
tional crises. The author credits the general 
with the creation of a vastly improved mana- 
gerial structure for the army, along with stan- 
dardized training and tactical manuals gleaned 
from European experts. 

Scott’s military career stretched from 1807 
to 1861. He seemed to have a significant hand 
in all the important events of the times and 
Peskin provides the reader with able summa- 
ries of all of them, from the War of 1812 to the 
Black Hawk, Seminole, Mexican, Pig, and Civil 
wars. Additionally, Scott was often the gov- 
ernment’s chief firefighter in resolving seem- 
ingly endless border disputes and easing inter- 
nal problems such as the Nullification Crisis. 
Beyond his exceptional military skills, Scott was 
so successful at peace negotiations and in de- 
fusing potentially explosive crises that his abili- 
ties led some to call him the “Great Pacifica- 
tor.” He even had a prominent role in national 
politics and was the last Whig nominee for 
president. 


Peskin’s coverage of military battles and 
campaigns is brief but serviceable. The author 
is so evenhanded that he perhaps does not laud 
Scott enough for his masterful Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City Campaign. As for maps, they are 
mostly well chosen, although the single draw- 
ing of the Mexico City environs is inadequate 
to cover the battles for the capital. The mili- 
tary events in Peskin’s book are repeatedly over- 
shadowed by the litany of betrayals and parti- 
san backbiting (whether self-inflicted or not) 
that all too often characterized Winfield Scott's 
relationships with politicians and fellow army 
officers. In the general’s defense, many of the 
men who were president during Scott's career 
do not come off very well, especially James Polk. 

Winfield Scott and the Profession of Arms 
reaffirms the general’s prominent place in 
American history. Only about ten percent of 
the book covers Scott’s Civil War service, and 
the author’s analysis of this period is conven- 
tional. However, any reader interested in a solid 
overview of the military and political career of 
Winfield Scott will find this book helpful. 

—Andrew ]. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


FOR FREE PRESS AND EQUAL RIGHTS 
Republican Newspapers in the 
Reconstruction South 
By Richard H. Abbott, Edited by John W. 
Quist (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
2004. Pp. 266, $39.95, ISBN: 0-8203-2527-9). 


Drawing on his readings of over four hun 
dred Southern Republican newspapers, the late 
Richard Abbott provides the most detailed 
study of this topic to date, one that will likely 
prove definitive for years to come. Exhaustively 
researched and ably written, Abbott's state-by- 
state examination of the origins of the Repub- 
lican press in the South, from its lone antebel- 
lum stronghold in northwestern Virginia to its 
wartime expansion following the tracks of the 
Union army, is accessible to the specialist and 
non-specialist alike. 

Of the many difficulties Republican edi- 
tors faced in the South during Reconstruction, 
the most difficult was that they represented a 
despised presence in the region. Their only se 
cure audiences were the freed people who were 
often illiterate and lacked the funds to subscribe 
to newspapers, and the white minority who had 
never favored secession. Not surprisingly, rais- 
ing money to keep a Republican newspaper 
going via subscriptions was exceedingly diffi- 
cult, a situation made even worse because many 
businesses in the South refused to advertise in 
Republican sheets. Consequently securing gov- 
ernment publishing contracts was often the 
only way for a Republican paper to survive, 
something Abbott discusses as a major source 
of corruption. 

The book, as the title suggests, is about 
more than the rise and fall of Republican news- 


papers in the South after the Civil War. Abbott 
illustrates very clearly the volatile nature of 
Southern politics during that era. Most South- 
ern whites were dedicated to reestablishing 
Democratic control of the region, as well as 
limiting the social and political changes prom- 
ised by emancipation and the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. Republican editors 
championed those changes and sought to build 
a biracial party base in the region to offer a 
viable alternative to the Democrats’ social con- 
servatism. Newspapers with such a subversive 
mission must, many in the region believed, be 
silenced lest their dangerous ideas take root. 
To that end Democratic editors united to dis- 
parage (often to the point of libel) their Re 

publican counterparts in order to discredit 
their message. In Houston a Democratic edi- 
tor called his Republican counterparts “nigger 
speculators,” and in San Antonio a Republican 
editor was described as a “contemptible, pen- 
niless, characterless, stealing carpetbagger.” In 
Arkansas the Democratic editor of the Little 
Rock Gazette gave vent to an impressive, 
though unintelligible, tirade against the Repub- 
lican newspaper there, claiming that after “try- 
ing to swallow the moral tergiversations and 
nigrescent politics of that stramentous jour 

nal” he began suffering from “black vomit.” 
When oddly worded rants, vicious personal 
attacks, and irresponsible distortions of Repub- 
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lican ideology did not kill a paper, vandalism 
and physical assault were not uncommon. 
Which brings up another important point 
Abbott makes about the importance of a free 
press in a democratic society. Republican edi- 
tors often justified their right to exist on the 
grounds that for the First Amendment’s free- 
dom of expression to have any meaning op- 
posing viewpoints must have a forum. Silenc- 
ing political opposition by fair means or foul 
inevitably, Republican editors believed, led to 
a loss of democracy. In North Carolina the 
New Bern Republican’s editor argued that the 
limited freedom of the press in the region 
prior to the war had resulted in “writing and 
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publishing whatever pleased or flattered the 
slave oligarchy.” Furthermore, offering one 
political or social view to the public to the 
exclusion of all others could lead to an inabil- 
ity among citizens to think for themselves. 
Such a state of affairs, one editor lamented, 
led to “thinking in herds.” A timeless point 
worth remembering. 

For Free Press and Equal Rights, with its 
thoughtful insights into Republican ideology, 
postwar Southern politics, and the importance 
of print culture, belongs on the shelf of any- 
one wishing to become better acquainted with 
the Reconstruction era. 

—Jay Gillispie 
Sampson Community College 


LOYALTY AND LOSS 
Alabama’s Unionists in the Civil War 
and Reconstruction 
By Margaret M. Storey (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2004. Pp. xv, 
296, maps, illustrations, notes, bibliography, 
index. $49.95, ISBN 0-8071-2935-6). 


In the past decade southern unionists have 
steadily emerged from the shadows in Civil War 
history. Once viewed as peripheral to the main 
story, they now appear central when discuss- 
ing not only the war’s military outcome but 
the reshaping of the postwar political and so- 
cial landscape. Storey provides the most sophis- 
ticated study to date of unionism in the Deep 
South. Her book is grounded in a detailed 
analysis of 405 Alabamians who filed claims 
with the postwar Southern Claims Commis- 
sion, and further enriched by a thorough ex- 
amination of local and military records that 
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contextualize and expand upon the personal 
stories. 

Storey estimates that while no more than 
fifteen percent of the white population of Ala- 
bama were unconditional unionists, their mi- 
nority status and persecution by local authori- 
ties encouraged them to strengthen kin, 
neighborhood, and institutional (i.e., church 
or business) ties in order to survive. These net- 
works, created principally in northern Ala- 
bama, were eventually put to use in aiding 
Union forces with supplies, intelligence, and 
partisan troops in the later stages of the war. 
The withdrawal of military and political assis- 
tance at the war’s end, however, as northern 
politicians sought reconciliation with former 
Confederates, led not to the reintegration of 
southern communities but the perpetuation of 
many unionists’ outsider status. 

Although nearly all sources reveal more 
about white male unionists than slaves, free 
blacks, or women, Storey tries mightily to show 
the interdependence and importance of all 
unionist elements. She effectively demolishes 
the stereotype that unionists were lower class 
men from isolated areas. Commitment to the 
Union was the only bond all had in common. 
Rather than being “northern” in culture, white 
unionists shared notions of family and per- 
sonal honor with their persecutors. The very 
persistence and stubbornness of minority 
unionists came from their “southern” pride. 

The graphic personal accounts Storey finds 
in the claims put a human face on the Civil 
War’s painful divisiveness and its capacity to 
destroy and refashion community at the local 
level. It proves once again that wars extend well 
beyond the activities of armies. 

—Phyllis F. Field 
Ohio University 


MASTERS OF THE SHOALS 
Tales of the Cape Fear Pilots Who 
Ran the Union Blockade 
By Jim McNeil (Cambridge, MA: Da Capo 
Press, 2003. Pp. 224, $18.50, ISBN 0-3068- 
1280-0). 


The Union blockade of the Confederate 
coasts was a key element in Washington’s “Ana- 
conda Plan” to end the Civil War. Essentially 
agricultural, the prewar South had only about 
fifteen percent of U.S. manufacturing capac- 
ity, and President Abraham Lincoln correctly 
assumed that denying the South manufactured 
goods from abroad such as steam engines, rail- 
road rails, and ordnance would hasten a Union 
victory. To counter it, the Confederacy relied 
on fast ships to run the blockade. 

Wilmington, North Carolina, and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, were the two most impor- 
tant Southern ports for blockade running. Rail 
connections linked Wilmington with interior 
North Carolina as well as Virginia and South 
Carolina, and the Cape Fear River soon became 


one of the most important of Southern water- 
ways. Cape Fear had two navigable entrances, 
as well as many shoals and shallows. Because 
of these conditions, Wilmington was the most 
dangerous of Confederate ports to blockade, 
until Union forces took Fort Fisher in January 
1865. 

Because of the difficulty of the water pas- 
sage to and from the sea, locally trained pilots 
were essential in the blockade-running effort. 
Jim McNeil’s Masters of the Shoals tells the story 
of these men. The book begins with a general 
description of the Wilmington and Cape Fear 
area and then discusses in general the block- 
ade and blockade runners. About two-thirds 
of its 182 pages (plus index) is devoted to the 
seventy-seven Cape Fear pilots of the war. The 
principal pilots covered are John N. Maffitt, 
John W. Anderson, James “Jim Billy” Craig, and 
Thomas M. Thompson. 

At first it was easy to get ships in and out, 
but as the number of Union blockaders steadily 
grew this became much more difficult. From a 
beginning of only one ship in July 1861, the 
Union ultimately placed more than thirty ships, 
split in two divisions, off Cape Fear. Most were 
steamers, essential to catch the fast blockade 
runners that would attempt to make the diffi- 
cult passage at night or in stormy weather. 

McNeil’s book is an interesting one. It suf- 
fers from an overly long introduction and pref- 
ace, and it could have used a good proofing. 
On page 47 alone there are two caption errors: 
the steamer Giraffe is incorrectly noted as hav- 
ing a speed of 131-1/4 knots and McNeil mis- 
spells the name of the U.S. Navy blockader Ft. 
Donelson, Nevertheless the book is lucidly writ- 
ten, and includes a picture or map on virtually 
every page. McNeil reproduces a number of pri- 
mary documents in the text in the form of pas- 
sages from letters, official reports, and mem- 
oirs. Also useful is an appendix listing the Cape 
Fear pilots and their ships. Masters of the Shoals 
is a welcome addition to the growing literature 
about the Civil War at sea. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 


WALKER’S TEXAS DIVISION, C.S.A. 
Greyhounds of the Trans-Mississippi 
By Richard G. Lowe (Baton Rouge, LA: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2004. Pp. 
339. illus., appendices, notes, bibli., index. 
$39.95. ISBN 0-8071-2933-X). 


Many scholars brand Civil War unit histo- 
ries as either hero worship or shallow. Richard 
G. Lowe helps break this stereotype with his 
well researched, balanced, and organized study 
of Walker’s Texas Greyhounds, the only divi- 
sion in the Civil War composed of regiments 
from a single state. 

Unlike authors of older unit histories, Lowe 
utilizes a wide array of sources, including per- 
sonal letters of the soldiers and officers, con- 


temporary newspapers, and modern-day 
works. He also does not focus exclusively on 
the military actions of the division, but exam- 
ines every aspect of the men’s lives—where they 
came from, what they contributed to the war, 
and why they fought. Additionally, he devotes 
a whole chapter to examining the feelings and 
concerns of the people Walker’s men left be- 
hind in Texas. 

Richard Lowe not only provides an in- 
depth analysis of every aspect of Walker’s Texas 
Division, but achieves it in a manner that is 
informative and entertaining. People with dif- 
ferent levels of interest, from the history buff 
to the professional historian, will find this book 


beneficial. —Charles Grear 
Texas Christian University 
THE LAST STRONGHOLD 


The Campaign for Fort Fisher 
By Richard B. McCaslin (Abilene, TX: 
McWhiney Foundation Press, McMurray 
University, 2003. Pp. 120, $16.95, ISBN 
1893114317). 


The Last Stronghold: The Campaign for Fort 
Fisher is the latest book in the Civil War Cam- 
paigns and Commanders series under the gen- 
eral editorship of distinguished Civil War 
scholar Grady McWhiney. These short books 
of some one hundred pages introduce leading 
Civil War battles. Well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps, they also contain short bio- 
graphical sketches of leading commanders, 
appendices listing the units involved, and short 
annotated bibliographies. 

Richard McCaslin, professor of history at 
High Point University in North Carolina and 
author of a number of books on the Civil War, 
discusses the importance of Wilmington to 
Confederate blockade running, the construc- 
tion of Fort Fisher and its armament, the Union 
assaults on the fort, and the aftermath. Al- 
though repetitious in places (the reader is told 
three times that Fort Fisher was the world’s 
largest earthwork fort), the book is certainly a 
useful introduction to the battle. 
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At the end of 1864 Wilmington was the 
last remaining major Confederate port open 
to blockade runners. As McCaslin makes clear, 
it was also the principal overseas supply link 
for General Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 
and for Confederate forces to the interior of 
North Carolina. Lee declared that if Wilming- 
ton were lost he would have to evacuate Rich- 
mond. 

Well aware of this, at the end of 1864 U.S. 
Navy Rear Admiral David D. Porter assembled 
the most powerful naval force in U.S. history 
to that point: sixty-one warships mounting 635 
guns. The assault force consisted of two divi- 
sions of 6,500 men commanded by Major Gen- 
eral Benjamin Butler. 

The key to any assault on Wilmington was 
the destruction of Fort Fisher, which was lo- 
cated on a narrow spit of land at the entrance 
to the Cape Fear River that led to the city. Colo- 
nel William Lamb commanded the Confeder- 
ate garrison of some 1,900 men. Well protected 
in carefully laid out earthworks with shell- 
proof chambers, his men manned forty-four 
heavy guns and other smaller pieces. The fort’s 
land face to the north was protected by a log 
palisade and beyond that there were numer- 
ous mines. 

Porter and Butler decided to land the 
troops on the beach north of the fort. The ships 
would then bombard Fisher, after which the 
troops would assault the fort’s north face un- 
der naval gunfire support. The first Union as- 
sault occurred during December 24-27, 1864, 
and was rebuffed. A second assault under Ma- 
jor General Alfred Terry during January 13-15, 
1865, met success. As McCaslin concludes, 
there was plenty of valor on both sides, but 
Union forces were simply too powerful. The 
fall of Fort Fisher closed the last lifeline of the 
eastern Confederacy. Wilmington surrendered 
the next month. —Spencer C. Tucker 

Lexington, Virginia 


DONNYBROOK 
The Battle of Bull Run, 1861 
By David Detzer (Harcourt, Inc, 2004. Pp. 
512, $28.00, Hardback, photos, notes. ISBN 
0-15-100889-2). 


The Battle of Bull Run is so full of drama, 
controversy, and interesting personages that 
there always seems to be room for a fresh in- 
terpretation. Professor David Detzer, whose 
previous Civil War book Allegiance was well 
received, has entered the mix with a new his- 
tory of the battle that challenges many of the 
conclusions of prior authors. The jacket boldly 
proclaims that Donnybrook is the “first major 
history of Bull Run to detail the battle from its 
origins through its aftermath.” Questionable 
premise aside, the result is a bit of mixed bag. 

Donnybrookis not a classic battle study, but 
rather a vibrant narrative history that will ap- 
peal to a wide range of readers. Detzer’s style 


is informal and a bit eccentric but very effec- 
tive and unfailingly entertaining. How many 
academic historians would describe Stonewall 
Jackson as a “twit” or quote boxer Mike Tyson 
in a chapter head? Another passage, related to 
Israel Richardson’s new marriage, amusingly 
states that “though his loins may have been 
more relaxed, his fighting instinct remained.” 
Granted, the style is not for everybody, but the 
substance cannot be discounted. Although 
there is no bibliography to compare with pre- 
vious works, detailed endnotes are included 
that make it abundantly clear that the author 
did his homework. Detzer has uncovered a vast 
number of primary accounts and skillfully 
weaved them into the text. 

Even the most jaded Bull Run specialist 
will enjoy reading this book. The most inter- 
esting aspect of Donnybrook is the author’s 
unabashed challenging of the battle’s many 
myths and interpretations. There are far too 
many to list here but they include perhaps 
history’s least condemning review of Robert 
Patterson’s generalship. The author’s assess- 
ment of the campaign’s heroes and villains is 
certainly unconventional. Detzer additionally 
holds the actions of Jackson and his Virgin- 
ians to be unexceptional and he is never afraid 
to confront previous historians’ conclusions 
about specific events that took place during the 
fighting on Henry House Hill. 

The book is not without flaws, some seri- 
ous. The absence of even a single map is really 
unacceptable. Considering how inviting most 
of the book is to the novice reader, how that 
person will begin to understand the confused 
fighting without maps is beyond me. Though 
the depiction of events up to and including the 
action on Mathew’s Hill is excellent, the previ- 
ously smoothly flowing narrative breaks down 
on Henry House Hill. Mythbusting tangents 
and conflicting sources notwithstanding, the 
author fails to construct a likely sequence of 
events that is comprehensive enough to give 
the reader a reasonable impression of what 
happened there. The previous works of 
Hennessy, Davis, and most recently Rafuse 
were much more successful in this regard. Fi- 
nally, the ending was rushed. Though orga- 
nized into three books, the action on Mathew’s 
Hill does not begin in earnest until the third 
and the battle’s aftermath takes up only a dozen 
of over four hundred pages of text. This wasn’t 
enough space to lay out convincingly the 
author’s thesis minimizing the negative con- 
sequences of the Union defeat. 

Nevertheless, everyone interested in the 
Battle of Bull Run should read this book. 
Detzer’s narrative style is extremely entertain- 
ing, accessible, and can draw in the general 
reader, and the multitude of new interpreta- 
tions of persons and events should spark a 
lively debate among specialists. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 
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“THE SUPPLY FOR TOMORROW 
MUST NOT FAIL” 

The Civil War of Captain Simon 
Perkins, Jr., a Union Quartermaster 
By Lenette S. Taylor (Kent, Ohio: The Kent 

State University Press, 2004. Pp. 240, $35.00, 
ISBN 0-8733-8783-X ). 


The Quartermaster Department generally 
remains the forgotten branch of the army dur- 
ing the Civil War. Lenette Taylor rectifies the 
oversight through her skillful organization and 
rich description of one quartermaster’s mun- 
dane records, reports, and accounts of those 
transactions that proved absolutely essential to 
winning the war. Simon Perkins’ records will 
fascinate readers interested in logistics, and 
offer solid background to students of the west- 
ern campaigns. 


Quartermasters had to overcome overlap- 
ping and conflicting commands, as well as of- 
ficers demanding (or simply appropriating) 
supplies without proper authorization, in a 
business driven by paperwork and accounting. 
They had to overcome muddy roads, low wa- 
ter, and poorly maintained railroads in order 
to distribute supplies. They had to give un- 
happy suppliers vouchers in lieu of cash be- 
cause of the federal government’s delays in 
sending funds for disbursement. 

A child of a politically prominent Ohio 
family, Simon Perkins served as a ninety-day 
volunteer, then used his business background 
in iron production and banking to secure a 
commission as a quartermaster captain. The 
men who served in this understaffed branch 
of the army sacrificed rank, glory, and recog- 
nition for anonymous unappreciated hard 
work. Perkins proved a resourceful and talented 
officer and the army rapidly increased his re- 
sponsibilities. His first assignment in newly 
captured Nashville called on him to requisi- 
tion, inspect, account for, and distribute fuel 
and forage. He took part in the campaign for 
Corinth, including supervising the wagon 


trains. He later served in Don Carlos Buell’s 
failed campaign for Chattanooga, then partici- 
pated in the fighting in Kentucky, the Battle of 
Stones River, and William Rosecrans’ capture 
of Chattanooga and its subsequent siege. 
Perkins’ descendants donated eight crates 
of his records to the Summit County Histori- 
cal Society in Akron, Ohio. Taylor arranged and 
archived the “formidable body of primary 
source materials” as part of her dissertation re- 
search at Kent State University. The author 
points out that few Civil War quartermaster 
records have survived, and she has therefore 
conducted significant historical archeology. 
Taylor uses her treasure well. She inundates 
the reader with data, such as “nineteen cars of 
forage—1,710 sacks of grain and 260 bales of 
hay” (p. 73), “drafts for $300,000 on Septem- 
ber 17 and $400,372.25 four days later” (p.153), 
a requisition for “85,000 shirts; 50,000 each of 
infantry trousers, blankets, hats, and canteens; 
100,000 each of drawers and socks; and 75,000 
pairs of shoes” (p.154). Some readers may find 
the minutiae tiresome, but it demonstrates the 
enormous range of challenges faced and over- 
come by Civil War quartermasters. The details 
lend necessary substance to Perkins’ story. 
Taylor’s work represents important new 
scholarship. Some readers may quibble with 
some aspects of her historical framework, but 
she worked with what Perkins gave her, stays 
with his story, and tells it well. This is a well 
researched, well organized, and well written 
book. —John E. Clark, Jr. 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 


“BURNING RAILS AS WE PLEASED” 
The Civil War Letters of William 
Garrigues Bentley, 104th Ohio 

Volunteer Infantry 
Edited by Barbara Bentley Smith and Nina 
Bentley Baker (McFarland & Company, Inc., 
2004. Pp. 216 plus index. $49.95, cloth, ISBN: 
0-7844-1659-9). 


Barbara Smith and Nina Baker present a 
well-written collection of 142 letters spanning 
1862 through 1865, penned by their ancestor, 
Private William Bentley, who served in the 
104th Ohio Volunteers in the Army of the 
Ohio’s XXIII Corps. Bentley and his regiment 
spent most of their first year of service march- 
ing to and fro through Kentucky, and the au- 
tumn of 1863 and winter of 1864 in eastern 
Tennessee. He then took part in the defense of 
Knoxville, and participated in the Atlanta Cam- 
paign, the repulse of Hood’s 1864 Tennessee 
Campaign, and the latter stages of the 1865 
Carolinas Campaign. 

Smith and Baker appear to be first-time 
editors and show both promise and their in- 
experience, Despite their family connection 
with the letters’ author, they have excised most 
family references and “small talk” from 
Bentley’s wartime writings, leaving 160 pages 
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of small text with crisp, soldier’s-eye-view ac- 
counts of life in camp and on the march. For 
this they are to be congratulated, because most 
editors related to their subject tend to regard 
all the original material, no matter how bor- 
ing or irrelevant, as invaluable. In addition to 
Bentley’s letters, the editors have included a 
roster of the entire 104th Ohio, which will be 
of interest to researchers and descendants. 

On the other hand, the book contains edi- 
torial text that is uneven and often poorly situ- 
ated. Each of the seven chapters contains a page 
or two summarizing Bentley's experiences over 
a period of several months, annoyingly supple- 
mented by endnotes located in the book’s ap- 
pendices. A brief paragraph prior to every let- 
ter or two would have improved the overall 
narrative flow and placed each letter more 
squarely in the context of the larger events in 
which Bentley participated. 

Another sign of the editors’ inexperience 
is the book’s bibliography, consisting only of 
the Official Records, two secondary sources on 
the war, a book and an article on Bentley’s 
hometown, and several Internet websites for 
which nothing but the website’s domain name 
is provided. This is amateur research, poor ref- 
erencing, or both. 

Another disappointment is the book’s 
complete lack of maps. In particular, maps of 
Kentucky to orient the reader on towns 
through which Bentley and the 104th repeat- 
edly marched would have been useful. 

Despite these shortcomings, Bentley’s let- 
ters are a good read. Bentley, who enlisted at 
age nineteen, was extremely observant and a 
very good writer. His letters present his opin- 
ions of his officers and of politicians, vivid de- 
scriptions of his marches and the countryside 
through which he campaigned, soldier life, his 
changing attitudes on the war, and many other 
topics. Through the book we see Bentley grow 
from a teenager into a man. 

Those looking for first-person battlefield 
narratives may be disappointed. Despite the 
publisher’s claim that “Bentley participated in 
13 of the notable battles of the war,” his letters 
contain few accounts of combat. The 104th 
Ohio, while part of Sherman’s Atlanta Cam- 
paign, was often on the army’s flanks and saw 
hard marching instead of extensive fighting. 
Bentley’s letters include nothing on the actual 
siege of Knoxville, and provide a powerful ac- 
count of only one battle: Franklin. Even here, 
Bentley was in the rear and rejoined the 104th 
shortly after of the fighting ended, although 
he provides a vivid, lengthy account of the 
corpse-strewn field in front of his regiment. 

Despite its drawbacks, this collection of 
letters should appeal to anyone interested in 
the Army of the Ohio, the 104th Ohio Volun- 
teers, and the life of the common Federal sol- 
dier in the Western theatre. 

—Kevin O’Beirne 
Hamburg, New York 
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REBEL REEFERS 
The Organization and Midshipmen of 
the Confederate States Naval Academy 
By James Lee Conrad (Cambridge, MA: Da 
Capo Press, 2003. Pp. 214, $30.00, 
ISBN 0-3068-1237-1). 


This is James Lee Conrad’s second book 
on young Southerners in the Civil War. His 
first, The Young Lions: Confederate Cadets at 
War, traces the contributions of Confederate 
cadets on land. His new book treats the mid- 
shipman of the Confederate navy. Conrad be- 
gins with a brief discussion of the reasons be- 
hind establishment of the U.S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis in 1845. When the Confederacy 
came into being, it was natural that its naval 
authorities looked to the U.S. Navy for inspi- 
ration. In addition, many U.S. Navy officers (al- 
though few of its sailors) came from the South. 
By mid-1861 nearly a quarter of them had 
joined the Confederate cause, along with fifty- 
nine acting midshipmen who resigned from 
Annapolis. Thus, Confederate navy practices 
and regulations were virtually identical to those 
of the Union. The Confederate navy Ordnance 
Instructions, for example, is a word-for-word 
copy of its Union counterpart. 

In April 1862 the Confederate Congress 
voted to establish a naval academy with 106 
acting midshipmen, traditionally known as 
“reefers.” The project had the enthusiastic back- 
ing of capable Confederate secretary of the 
navy Stephen R. Mallory. On May 15 Mallory 
detached the CSS Patrick Henry from the James 
River squadron and ordered her converted into 
a school ship and stationed in the James at 
Drewry’s Bluff, the largest and most important 
Confederate defensive works guarding the wa- 
ter approach to Richmond. Placing the school 
there would provide additional manpower for 
the defenses should that prove necessary, and 
cabins were erected ashore to house the over- 
flow of midshipmen. Commander John Mer- 
cer Brooke, inventor of the Brooke rifled gun 
and head of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hy- 
drography, organized the academy and Lieu- 
tenant William Parker was its first superinten- 
dent. The midshipmen ranged in age from 
fourteen to eighteen. 

Both aboard the Patrick Henryand ashore, 
a group of dedicated and capable faculty 
worked with the midshipmen until April 1865 
in a rigorous program of academic and tech- 
nical education, coupled with practical in- 
struction. Frequently drawing on diaries and 
letters of the midshipmen themselves, Conrad 
provides an excellent picture of their daily 
routine, drill, discipline, pay, meals, curricu- 
lum (which was closely modeled, at least as 
far as technical subjects were concerned, on 
that of Annapolis), and liberty ashore. In their 
four-year program, the young reefers under- 
went a rigorous technical education. Condi- 
tions were spartan and Mallory was never able 


to secure funding for facilities and upkeep, but 
he rigorously defended the school against 
those who sought to utilize its resources in 
actual fighting. Facilities were also inadequate, 
and ultimately about half the navy’s midship- 
men received their naval education aboard 
other ships. 

Based on simple necessity, the midshipmen 
saw extensive military service. Conrad discusses 
their participation in such actions as the attack 
and capture of Union gunboat Underwriter in 
the Neuse River, North Carolina, in February 
1864 and the sloop Water Witch in Ossabow 
Sound, Georgia, that June. Finally, Conrad dis- 
cusses the relocation of the Patrick Henry 
upriver from Drewey’s Bluff to near Richmond, 
the role of the midshipmen in the defense of 
the capital, the destruction of the Patrick Henry, 
and the service of midshipman in acting as a 
guard for $777,000 in gold and silver of the 
Confederate and Virginia treasuries that Con- 
federate leaders hoped to prevent from falling 
into Union hands. A final chapter discusses the 
postwar careers of some of the individuals en- 
countered earlier. 

Conrad has included extensive endnotes 
and several appendices, including a list of mid- 
shipman aboard the Patrick Henry and a copy 
of regulations governing them. This is a well- 
written and well-research book that fills an 
important gap in the literature on the Confed- 


erate navy. —Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 
QUANTRILL OF MISSOURI 


The Making of a Guerrilla Warrior 
By Paul R. Petersen (Nashville: Cumberland 
House, 2003. Pp. 480, $26.95, ISBN 
1581823592). 


Paul R. Petersen objects that Missouri 
bushwhacker William Clarke Quantrill has 
been labeled a “psychotic killer” (xiv), when he 
should be studied as “the developer of mod- 
ern-day guerrilla warfare” (xv). “American 
troops in Vietnam resorted to Quantrillian tac- 
tics but were never viewed as depraved, degen- 
erate killers,” Petersen writes (xvii). He seems 
not to have heard of My Lai or have noticed 
the anguished American debate over the Viet- 
nam War. 

Although Petersen says he wants to “dig- 
nify Quantrill’s life, not to romanticize it,” 
Confederate guerillas do no wrong. Union 
men commit atrocities in these pages but 
Quantrill’s victims deserve their deaths. To 
give one example of Petersen’s distortions, he 
writes, “The Osceola raid [by Unionist Kan- 
sans] was four times more destructive than the 
1863 Lawrence raid [by Quantrill’s raiders]” 
(63). Although Petersen details the loot taken 
from Osceola, he does not mention any deaths. 
Petersen admits that Quantrill’s band killed 
148 men in Lawrence. This one-sidedness per- 
meates the book. 


Petersen’s scholarship is flawed. He accuses 
Quantrill scholar William Elsey Connelley of 
bias. But Connelley’s work is almost a century 
old and no longer considered a definitive work. 
Petersen frequently asserts a controversial point 
supported by dubious evidence. For example, 
he elaborates the conspiracy theory that Union 
troops deliberately removed supporting tim- 
bers from a building in which southern 
women, imprisoned for aiding the bushwhack- 
ers, were held. The building collapsed, killing 
and maiming many of the women. The only 
footnote for this two-page discussion cites an 
early twentieth century memoir by one of 
Quantrill’s men. Indeed, throughout the book 
Petersen relies heavily on the memoirs of the 
bushwhackers without accounting for their 
biases or the uncertainty of memories recorded 
decades after the event. 

There is no doubt that the Civil War in 
Missouri was a messy and brutal one. But 
Petersen does neither side in that conflict any 
service by this distorted portrait. 

—Nicole Etcheson 
University of Texas 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 11) the good-na- 
tured fun poked at “Old Jack,” as he was 
called by the “things,” was received by 
him with a pleasant smile; but woe to 
the luckless fellow who attempted to put 
an affront upon him. The benevolent 
face and the mild eye and the sweet smile 
was in an instant changed, and it did not 
take a second look to be made aware of 
the fact that it was back down or fight 
then and there. 

Jackson passed his first examina- 
tion creditably, though when he went to 
the blackboard the perspiration was 
streaming from his face, and during the 
whole examination his anxiety was 
painful to witness. While trying to work 


Born Lrawany oF € 


Brigadier General Innis Newton Palmer 
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out his example in fractions the cuffs of 
his coat, first the right and then the left, 
were brought into requisition to wipe 
off the perspiration which streamed 
from his face. He was again successful 
for the January examination to the 
preparation for which his whole life was 
devoted, but the scene at the blackboard, 
although in mid winter, was a repetition 
of the one in June. He found himself 
rather low down in his class, but he had 
learned how to study, and he had the 
hearty sympathy and good-will of the 
professors and instructors. At the sec- 
ond June examination, he passed so 
well that he was well up in his class and 
out of danger. But he never relaxed his 
hold. Through the whole four years he 
was one of the hardest students. At ev- 
ery examination he rose higher and 
higher, and had the course been five 
years instead of four I believe “Old Jack” 
would have brought up in the Engineer 
Corps. ... 

It must not be presumed that Jack- 
son was indifferent to the amenities of 
life or to the exactions of society. He 
was very punctilious in calls of ceremony 
or etiquette, and in everything that was 
expected of him as an officer and gentle- 
man. He was not without a spark of hu- 
mor at times, and on one occasion, at 
least, something just verging on a spree 
was not unpleasant to him. I well recol- 
lect that in the summer of 1846 quite a 
number of the graduating class of that 
year assembled in a room in the old Na- 
tional Hotel in Washington. They were 
holding a rather noisy séance as I en- 
tered. The bottle went around rather 
freely—or rather a colored gentleman 
came around very often with a tray of 
juleps. The weather was very warm, and 
juleps are not cooling. The whole party 
were in shirt sleeves, and they were sing- 
ing “Benny Havens” loud enough to be 


heard half way to the President’s house. 

Jack was there, julep in hand, and he 

looked to me very much like the class 

leader of that frolic. Two gray headed 
and, I trust, very respectable gentlemen 
are the only survivors of that party. More 
than one-half of them died sword in 
hand, and their bones are strewed from 

Oregon to Mexico. 

Palmer’s article appears to have gone un- 
noticed for nearly 125 years. Indeed, it seems 
likely that in dealing with Jackson’s days at West 
Point, all save two of his recent biographers 
have depended solely upon the details supplied 
by Dabney H. Maury (another of “Old Jack’s” 
classmates) in Recollections of a Virginian, pub- 
lished in 1894, and his article “General T. J. 
(‘Stonewall’) Jackson” that appeared in the 
Southern Historical Society Papers in 1897. 

Although Palmer supplies details that 
Maury doesn’t and vice versa, they seem in 
agreement in most respects. They differ notice- 
ably, however, in their recollections of Brevet 
Second Lieutenant Jackson’s celebratory mood 
in Washington in the summer of 1846. Maury 
has Jackson on a pronounced binge with a few 
classmates behind locked doors. Palmer has 
Jackson leading “quite a number” of his class- 
mates in downing juleps in an affair that, com- 
pared to the one Maury relates, sounds almost 
sedate. Maury places the event in Brown’s Ho- 
tel; Palmer has it at the National Hotel. Were 
these two different affairs? Or did it become 
necessary to move the merriment from one 
hotel to another? 

Unless yet another overlooked bit of 
Jacksoniana comes to light we will probably 
never know. 

—Contributed by James S. Hutchins 
Vienna, Virginia 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 6) got run out of the 
South for making that very argument in his 
1857 book, The Impending Crisis, Republicans 
should have glimpsed how out of touch sucha 
belief was, but they did not.) The order 
nonslaveholding Confederates worried about 
was a very clearly defined social order that they 
believed had been decreed by God, in which 
everybody occupied a clearly defined place. The 
place, the duty, and the role of a white man all 
required him to protect and exert mastery over 
his dependents. The institution of slavery also 
gave him the right to exert mastery over slaves, 
even if he did not own any. If that right went 
away, it kicked the foundation out from under 
the entire structure. White men lost their rights 
and duties, everybody’s place in society came 
tumbling down, and nobody was safe, whether 
the boot kicking the foundation came in the 
guise of armed abolitionists, or staid and steady 
legislation. This is the fear that shows up over 


and over and over again. Mr. Bradley makes 
this very point when he uses the term “fire bell 
in the night” to discuss John Brown (from 
whom most Northerners shrank in horror 
until after the war began): the “fire bell” in the 
original quotation referred to the Missouri 
Compromise, a slow, cool, and gradual ap- 
proach to the slavery issue if ever there was one, 
but the point to most white Southerners by 
1861 was that any move to end or limit slavery 
meant John Brown-like violence. 

Mr. Bradley is also exactly correct that few 
means for ending slavery existed by the elec- 
tion of 1860. The institution of slavery was in 
robust health, and there was good reason to 
believe it would spread. In addition to the Dred 
Scott case, in which Chief Justice Roger Taney 
decided that no territory could forbid slavery, 
the Lemon v. New York case hovered on the 
horizon. Lemon would have provided Taney 
with the opportunity he awaited (according to 
historian Don Fehrenbacher’s reading of 
Taney’s papers) to decide that no state could 
forbid slavery, either. The Republican platform 
(which sought only to halt the spread of sla- 
very, not to touch it where it existed) ran 
against Taney’s decision in Dred Scott, but with 
the Constitution giving Congress authority 
over territories, optimists could at best hope 
that a new case or cases might lead to the over- 
turning of Scott. Yet to assume that the war 
came about as a violent means of ending sla- 
very forced by the absence (or undesirability) 
of peaceful means presupposes that the North 
sought a war to end slavery, which was not the 
case, What is most striking about white North- 
erners in 1860 and even early 1861 is how un- 
realistic they were in their expectation that be- 
cause they did not want a war, there would not 
be one. Ironically, given our discussion here of 
Southerners and order, when the trigger did 
come, for many Northerners that trigger was 
the refusal of certain states to abide by the re- 
sults of a fair and free election, because with- 
out the agreement of all parties to abide by re- 
sults even when they don’t like them, there is 
no basis for self-government and therefore no 
law and order. That the refusal was linked to 
the embarrassing issue of slavery made the 
prospect of the failure of republican govern- 
ment all that much more unbearable. 

Finally, the slavery and abortion analogy 
shows up from time to time, and while the ar- 
gument could be made that questions of mo- 
rality and questions of control over women’s 
bodies and choices resound through both de- 
bates, something I learned from my tenth grade 
social studies teacher (Stewart Key, since re- 
tired to his family’s farm in Georgia) has al- 
ways stuck with me. In his class, we learned 
that superimposing issues from one time and 
place onto another amounts to “a mortal sin 
in history.” I have retained the belief that the 
practice is at least distortionary, and not par- 
ticularly useful. People in the past were what 
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they were. They were not always what we might 
wish they were (nor, I am sure, are we always 
what they would wish either), and they weren't 
just like us dressed in different clothes. It does 
the people of the past a profound disservice, I 
believe, to try to remake them in our own im- 
age. The obligation they impose on us is to try 
to understand them on their own terms. 


KUDOS 

I just wanted to tell you how impressed I 
am with the research evident in North & South, 
Volume 7, Number 6. I said it before and it 
bears repeating: this is a fact-based journal, not 
just a magazine. 


| appreciated the editorial, which showed 
an awareness of the need for accuracy on your 
part and that of your authors. I very much en- 
joyed the “Crossfire” letter by Beth Mulgrew— 
an honest response loaded with well-re- 
searched opinions and fascinating facts I did 
not know, That was followed by the equally 
well-researched opinions and fascinating facts 
“in defense of Grant.” 

But the article that I have read and reread 
and extensively underlined is Chandra Miller 
Manning's (“Our Liberties and Institutions” ] 
concerning what the soldiers, both North and 
South, thought the war was about. For the first 
time, I have an inkling of the context of south- 
ern life and thinking; I just could never walk 
in the shoes of those so committed to slavery. 
It seems such a shame that the southern white 
man’s identity and hope of betterment de- 
pended on taking away precisely those things 
from others. | also understand much better 
how the northern soldier’s growing anti-sla- 
very sentiment did not necessarily translate 
into support for equal rights for the slave. Man- 
ning covers so many other issues—a master- 
piece. Finally, the article about unionism in 
northern Alabama and how it related to the 
Union war effort [“I’'d Rather Go to Hell” by 
Margaret Storey] was fascinating; most of the 
article was new information for me. 

Keep up the good work! 

—D. Antweiler, Monroe City, Missouri 


Covxresy Ros Hooce 


Chantilly: The Springboard for the 


Modern Preservation Movement? 


The Battle of Chantilly, Virginia—more 
accurately, but less often known as Ox Hill— 
was fought on September 1, 1862, as part of 
the final phase of the Second Manassas Cam- 
paign. Perhaps that has always been the 
problem for the Ox Hill/Chantilly battlefield 
—being in the shadow of Manassas. 

After Robert E. Lee’s resounding victory 
at Second Manassas he ordered Stonewall 
Jackson to take his 15,000-man corps on 
another broad flanking maneuver—to crush 
John Pope’s rattled and retreating Yankee 
army before they could get to the protection 
of the defenses of Washington. This may well 
have been the best opportunity for Lee’s 
rebels to destroy a Federal army. 

Jackson marched north to Little River 
Turnpike (modern-day Route 50) and 
turned east, trying to cut off Pope. A con- 
fusing battle erupted on Ox Hill, in the midst 
of a violent thunderstorm. 


July 1986 local Fairfax County resident Ed 
Wenzel first saw the development threat to 
Ox Hill while driving along Route 50 (aka 
the Lee-Jackson Highway). Wenzel recalls, “I 
was thinking, ‘That’s close to the battlefield. 
The Civil War was not the center of my be- 
ing. I was just aware that a substantial fight 
took place there. Being concerned over the 
development I visited my county supervi- 
sor. I found out nobody was doing anything 
in regards to preserving the 1,000-acre 
battlefield—the site of the only major en- 
gagement in Fairfax County.” 

Wenzel approached The Washington 
Post to do a front-page piece on the situa- 
tion at Chantilly. One compelling argument 
for the story was that in 1985, when devel- 
opment was beginning on the battlefield, a 
relic hunter found remains of what turned 
out to be a South Carolina soldier killed in 
the fight. While huge machines were busy 


After two hours of intense fighting 
1,100 American boys lay dead and wounded, 
including two very promising Federal gen- 
erals—Phil Kearny and Isaac Stevens. The 
action was broken off and Lee shifted north, 
toward Maryland, a move that culminated 
in the Battle of Antietam two weeks later. 

Ox Hill/Chantilly is important not only 
because of its historical significance, but also 
for its impact on battlefield preservation. In 


removing soil from the battlefield, con- 
cerned citizens wondered how many more 
graves were on the property. The Associated 
Press picked up on the bulldozing of 
Chantilly, making national headlines and 
highlighting Fairfax County’s indifference to 
battlefield protection. 

Wenzel with fellow preservationists 
Brian Pohanka and Bud Hall formed the 
Chantilly Battlefield Association (CBA). 


The general feeling among them was that 
the county should step up and do some- 
thing to protect at least part of the battle- 
field. 

Two existing monument stones (to 
Kearny and Stevens) were to be moved toa 
park proffered by Centennial Development 
Corporation, the company bulldozing the 
property. CBA didn’t want the monuments 
moved, and after negative national public- 
ity Centennial agreed to let the stones re- 
main where they were, and offered to leave 
2.5 acres undeveloped. CBA felt the county 
should match the developer’s offer and pur- 
chase an additional 2.5 acres. Despite im- 
plied support the county was slow to act, 
claiming they had no money for this pur- 
pose. Yet Fairfax County has been ranked 
at times as the third richest in the United 
States. Finally in 1994 an additional 2.5 
acres were turned over to the Fairfax 
County Park Authority (FCPA). 

Despite the loss of so much of the 
battlefield, positive results came from the 
efforts. Preservationists (including Wenzel 
and Pohanka) gathered in July 1987 and 
formed the first national Civil War battle- 
field preservation group—The Association 
for the Preservation of Civil War Sites 
(APCWS). The following year concerned 
citizens fought to save five hundred acres 
at Manassas, taking the issue to Congress— 
and making another national media splash. 
The Civil War Sites Advisory Commission 
(CWSAC) was created by Congress in 1991. 
Additionally, The Civil War Trust came into 
existence in the early 1990s. As Pohanka 
says, “In many ways the Chantilly struggle 
in the 1980s was the beginning of the mod- 
ern battlefield preservation movement.” 

Now there appears to be closure to the 
Ox Hill saga. The FCPA has agreed to re- 
serve space to erect two monuments— 
Union and Confederate. Also, Fairfax 
County is now adopting a more positive 
stance toward Civil War preservation. 

Wenzel says, “The general public, the 
media, and politicians are far more aware 
today than they were 18 years ago. Prior to 
1986 you didn’t hear much about the Civil 
War around here, but several things 
changed all that.” Pohanka calls Wenzel “a 
hero” and “a great American” for his relent- 
less fight to save Ox Hill. “If it wasn’t for Ed 
Wenzel, we would not have anything. It 
would be just one more shopping mall.” 


ROBERT LEE HODGE isa writer, ac- 
tivist, and filmmaker. You can reach 
him at hodge@wideawakefilms.com 
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GALLERIES, INC. 
CONFEDERATE 


Prints Gi 
Catalogue Catalogue 
FREE $5.00 
on Request Refundable 
SAS Envelope on First Order 


Authorized Dealer for: 


e Kunstler + Troiani + Strain ° 
Stivers + Gallon + Et Al 


2409-A MALL DRIVE 
NORTH CHARLESTON, SC 29406 


843-747-7554 
1-800-256-1861 
(FAX) 843-529-0511 
www.csagalleries.com 


PRESENTS 
BATTLE COMMANDERS 


Limited Edition Drawing Prints 
Depicting 


of Important Civil War Units 


950/sn * $30.00 ea. 
$10.00 Shipping Per Order 


FORREST 
z AND HIS 


su uBt RDINA TES 


BRIAN KRAUS 


The Commanders and Subordinates 


BATTLEFIELDS 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and surround- 
ing areas in Virginia. Standard or person- 
alized tours available of your favorite battle- 
field site. Please call or write Kevin Kearns, 
1833 Commins Road, Aylett, Virginia, 
23009. (804) 769-2095. 


CIVIL WAR BATTLE SUMMARIES BY STATE. 
Battle names appearing in blue denote a 
Union victory; butternut denotes a Con- 
federate victory; green denotes an indeci- 
sive action. http://www2.cr.nps.gov/abpp/ 


TOUR 


GETTYSBURG 
ON YOUR COMPUTER 
+ with Gary Kross - 


Licensed Battlefield Guide Gary Kross takes you 
on a guided tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
with 99 beautiful full-color 360-degree panoramas, 
historic photos and interactive maps. 


For a limited time, three audio CDs 
of Gary’s tour are also included. 
www.VirtualGettysburg.com 


(800) 417-9596 Viquel Gethsburg i 0 wedemark 


THE FALLEN GENERALS 
FRANKLIN 


Image Size 12” x 16" * 100Ib Acid Free 


2104 Melodie Lane 
Morehead City, NC 28557 


Tel: 252-726-0750 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT: 
Slavins Gallery * 800-448-9517 
www .slavinsgallery.com 
Perfect Frames * 800-959-1865 
www.pf-militarygallery.com 


Old South Art and Frame ¢ 770-471--3621 


www.cjoldsouthart.com 
A Great Gift Idea 
for Enthusiasts and Friends 
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Follow their footsteps! 
Civil War Weekend 
Battlefield Tours 
Toll Free 
1-866-CWW-TOUR (299-8687) 
www.civilwarweekend.com 


* * 


Private Guided Tours Through 
the Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


GROUP TOURS AVAILABLE 


Professionally Guided Tours of 
Western Theatre Battlefields 


888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


WHITE STAR 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


CANNONS 


STEEN CANNONS 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 


Phone/ Website: 


606-326-1188 
www.steencannons.com 


For catalong send $7.00 
3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG*® CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! 


The only SAFE substitute 
for ot Cannons 


loading and Great for di 
when not in use. on nn i i 
9” cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17° cannon, $129.95 postpaid; 25" can- 
non (shown here) ap cetcra  besr mew . $159.95 
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The Conestoga Ca, Ine, Dept NS, PO Bos 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
*x* Call 1-800-987-BANG xx 


www.bigbangcannons.com 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


The Civil War Has a Daily Newspaper: 


CWI PREMIUM 


www.cwipremium.com 
< http://www.cwipremium.com > 


MANUSCRIPT THIRTY YEARS RE- 
SEARCHED. “The Shot,” the most cel- 
ebrated long-range sniper shot in 
America’s Civil War. A Southern ser- 
geant, a telescopic sighted Whitworth 
sniper rifle. A Northern general, half a 


mile away. The detailed story that 
started modern long-range sniper war- 
fare. 102 pages. Illustrated, maps 
showing battlelines. Ck/MO $20.00. 
Dale Martin, 406 S. Price, Troup, TX 
75789. 


Olde Soldier 
Books Inc. 


The Most Complete Library of 
Civil War books, Autographs, Letters, 
Photos & Documents! 


Dave Zullo 
434-591-0884 


www.oldesoldierbooks.com 


13 Brassie Terrace 
Lake Monticello 
VA 22963 


We buy Civil War 
material and WWII books! 


— an, 


CIVIL WAR MAPS 


ATHEATER MAP of the GETTYSBURG 
CAMPAIGN Watercolored, filled with sites 
and information and accurately scaled, this 
map shows the arena of the armies of Lee, 
Hooker and Meade through June and July 
1863. Overall map is 38"x25” and retails 
at $14.95. Call or write for a free color bro- 
chure of our other Civil War maps. MC/ 
Visa/AmEx. McElfresh Map Co., LLC, P.O. 
Box 565 Olean, NY 14760. (716) 372-8800 
* www.mcelfreshmap.com 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC 


vas MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs 1 hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 plus $3.60 S&cH each, with vendor discounss for quantity orders. Georgians 
add $1.05 tax. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery (Non-US checks must be drawn 
on American banks, with S&H-=$5.00each; no foreign money orders please.) 

CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 

CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 

CD 3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
hetp://www.netnik.com/37gaband 
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COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 

BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 


Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


MILITARY MINIATURES 
ee ee FREE 
Civil War 


Confederate 
Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 
1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models: } 
www. milminwh.com 
To obtain a FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 
write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


CIVIL WAR 
SOLDIERS 


In Union blue and 
Confederate gray, 1/ 32 
(54mm) scale soft plastic 
figures, infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and accessories. 
For our price list and 
illustrations send $2.00 to: 


ie 

«py Sy, 
Mr.“K” Products 

P.O. Box 5224, Fairlawn, OH 44334 


www.mrkproducts.com 
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MUSEUMS 


THE MUSEUM AND WHITE HOUSE OF 
THE CONFEDERACY is located on the 
corner of 12th and Clay Streets in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Open daily, Monday-Sat- 
urday 10:00-5:00 and Sunday 12:00-5:00. 
Closed Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year's Day. For more information, visit 
www.moc.org. 


Civil War Life The Soldier’s Museum 


When in the Fredericksburg area, explore 
Spotsylvania’s most extensive collection 
of Civil War artifacts. 


Open daily 9 - 5, 
Admission: Adult 4, 
Child 2. 
Senior, Military & 
Group Discounts. 


4712 Southpoint Parkway. Next to Spotsylvania 
County’s Visitor Center. Phone 540-934-1859 
hitp://civilwar-life.com 


Browse the HomeFront museum store for a 
large selection of books, prints, T-shirts, 
souvenirs, and historically relevant gifts. 
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VIDEOS / FILM 


VIDEO ON JEWS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
Abraham Lincoln’s courageous stand 
against intolerance in the Union Army. 
+19.95+$4 s/h. ALDEN FILMS, P.O. Box 
449, Clarksburg, NJ 08510. (800) 832- 
0980 www.aldenfilms.com 


OUR AWARD WINNING TEAMS produce 
and direct documentaries, interactive mu- 
seum programming, broadcast commer- 
cials and corporate presentations. Demo 
reels available. For more information visit 
www.wideawakefilms.com 
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WEB DESIGN 


DIGITAL GRAPHICS 


Specializing in Military History 
Production, Editing, Layout, Web, 
Photo Repair /Retouching 


oy Call Joy Richards at (925) 274-0406 
or email: oshiri@realityresource.com 


NORTH&SOUTH 


www.northandsouthmagazine.com 
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¢ Free Downloads 
e Secure Orders 
e N&S Discussion 

Group 
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¢ And Much, Much 
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P Civil War 
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CINVLL, WALE ALIINUO RS “LL 


Narrated by Keith Carradine (HBO’s 

Deadwood and the ABC Fall series 

Complete Savages executive produced 

by Mel Gibson). —— ~ CIVIL WAR MINUTES 
i Union 


Running Time: 180 minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


Captures the natural scenic beauty of the 
Gettysburg battlefield on film while telling 
the fascinating stories of the men who 
fought there. : Aradineg 


The two-DVD box set focuses on the Battle of 
Gettysburg, soldiers’ accounts, artifacts from 
the battle, details of battlefield medicine, lead- 
ership of Union and Confederate generals and 
additional stories of valor. 
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m : : CIVIL WAR MINUTES ”* 
inecom Entertainment Company Civil War products 


feature the writing and military expertise of Michael Confederate 


Kraus, Military History Advisor for Miramax Films A A 
Cold Mountain and Military Coordinator for New Line Running Time: 180 minutes ple Time: 180 minutes 
Cinema's film Gettysburg Available on DVD Available on DVD and VHS 
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Johnstown Flood Left for Dead Shot to Pieces Civil War Life 
Running Time: 84 minutes Running Time: 75 minutes Running Time: 80 minutes Running Time: 155 minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS Available on DVD and VHS Available on DVD and VHS Available on DVD 
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